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UTILIZED ENERGY 


MILLIONS of tons of Niagara’s daily flood falling from 
a height create a mighty spectacle—and rush away, 


forever lost to man. 


A small fraction of this volume, diverted and utilized, yields 
an energy which furnishes the motive power for transportation 
systems, operates the machinery of a hundred vigorous indus- 
trial plants, and lights the homes and streets of Falf a score of 
flourishing cities and towns. 


This energy, efficiently distributed at reasonable rates, has 
made Niagara Falls, N. Y., the world center of the Electro- 
Chemical industry. It is now pushing other lines of industry 
to the fore. 


Awake to the opportunities of Niagara Falls and keen to 
grow with a growing city; alert and broad visioned manu- 


facturers are preparing to use this energy. 


Inquiries regarding sites, power rates and other 
information should be addressed to the “ New 
Industries Committee” or the Secretary of the 


Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Get in touch with your local post. _ 


American Legion 


You helped give the Hun all that was coming to him. 


RETURNING SOLDIERS 


If there is no local post, write to your state chairman. Join The 


Have you got everything that is coming to you” 


Have you had any trouble with your War Risk Allotment or Allowance, Quartermaster or Navy Silotmag! 
Compensation, Insurance, Liberty Bonds, Bonus, Travel Pay, Back Pay? 
The American Legion is ready to help straighten out your accounts. 


State War Risk Officer of The American Legion. 


Write or tell your troubles to cater 
Write in care of your State Secretary. 
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“Have had our machine over 


Took in $1000 The Greatest Payer 


3 years and have taken in more 


than $10.00 on pop corn and pea That a Store or Theater Can Have 





tion 26,850, 
Bought Him a Car Do you realize that America is on the threshold of her greatest business era? 
“Profits derived from Butter- Every day we are getting letters from Druggists, Confectioners, Grocers, Bakers, 
_— —— _ 13 manthe paid Department and Variety Stores and Film Exhibitors who want the Butter-Kist 
$1,200 automobile besides.” - Pop Corn Machine to attract and expand the enormous retail trade set loose by the 


Electra, Texas, population 640. 


ending of war. 


Paid For Itself What are you doing to seize this life-time opportunity? Will you start right 

a. =u machine cat of prefite now by sending for our much discussed Butter-Kist book and see the sales records 
in less lan year. — easant, " . - - . - ~~ 

lowa, population 3,874. and photographic proof of the hundreds of stores and theaters earning from $60 

= S950) cle- ~ : T IRE Ff eles onan Ok 

Increased Other Sales 97°; to $250 clear profit per month, AND MORE, from a little waste floor space 26 


s by 32 inches? 
“Made 49,015 sales of Butter- - 
Kist pop corn and peanuts first 


year and it increased my sale of 1—Motion makes people stop and look. 
magntines Of oe are Pays 4 Ways 2—Coaxing fragrance makes them buy. 
a a a J ook! 3—Toasty flavor brings trade for blocks. 








4—Stimulates all store sales or theater attendance. 


IST Pop Corn and 
Peanut Machine 


Pay From Your Profits 


Our Easy Payment Plan gives every buyer a chance to pay right out of his Butter-Kist sales as thousands have done. 


Don’t think you have to be located in a busy center to make this machine pay. The beauty of the Butter-Kist is the way 
it draws trade to you. Many a business that never succeeded without this machine has been put on its feet. 


An average of only 85 nickel bags a day means $1,000 a year profit. 


Everybody loves pop corn, and Butter-Kist ranks in highest favor because of Butter-Kist’s exclusive toasty flavor, made under 
our patent process. 











Valuable t& | For PROOFS, PHOTOS and PRICES 


This coupon has started many a business man on the road HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 


to new profits. ; 396 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Each read an advertisement like this and had ‘the good , — 


horse-sense to know that it doesn’t cost anything but a postage Without obligation send me your free Butter-Kist book— 

stamp to investigate. “America’s New Industry”—with photos, sales records, and 
If this machine pays big profits in towns of 300 and 400 estimate of how much I can make with your machine. i 

population, as well as in the largest cities, then no man in 

business can afford to ignore it. Mail the coupon now for Name — 





full facts and amazing success records. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. I ea 











Steady increase in sales 
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demands enlarged facilities.’ 


THE AUTOCAR 
'MOTOR TRUCK 
13-2 Tons 


Chassis Price 
$2300— 97-inch wheelbase 
$2400—120-inch wheelbase 








Autocar 








More business houses bought Autocar motur trucks in the first six 
months of 1919 than in any previous six months in the history of 
The Autocar Company. These orders came from concerns in three 
hundred and sixty-three different lines of business. 


Orders booked in July were double those of any other month. 


The capitalization of The Autocar Company has been increased— 
manufacturing and service facilities are being enlarged—to keep up 
with the continuous demand for Autocars. 


The fixed policy of The Autocar Company is to render complete after- 
sale service through direct factory branches that it owns and operates. 


It is all important for the truck buyer to investigate the service facili- 
ties put at his disposal by the maker of the trucks he is considering. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. **iy33"** 


The Autocar Sales and Service Company 


Pittsburgh San Francisco 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 


Brooklyn Providence Allentown St. Louis Los Angeles San Diego 
Bronx Worcester Wilmington Baltimore Stockton Sacramento 
Newark New Haven Atlantic City Washington Oakland Fresno 


Represented by these Factory Branches, with Dealers in other cities 
f ) 
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The Passing ot the Tenderfoot 


A Call to the Woods and the Trail 


UCH poppycock and some truth 
M has been written recently of 

how the men of America are 
going to revolt against the ties of seden- 
tary and indoor life which bound them 
before they went into service. Hunting 
and fishing licenses have shown a decided 
increase. A manufacturer of outdoor 
footwear wrote me the other day that his 
business showed a considerable growth 
over former years. He was particu- 
larly careful to point out that buyers © 
have much more discriminating tastes 
now than they showed before they had 
lived outdoors. Makers of guns, out- 
door clothing, and all lines of that na- 
ture are feeling the call that our new- 
found manhood is putting forth. Or- 
ganized sports have never had such 
popularity as the current season is 
showing. The more the merrier, and 
better health and satisfaction will be 
the result. 

Unfortunately, too many of us have 
read and believed fiction which told us 
how the tenderfoot was scorned and 
treated in the woods. We think that 
a “tenderfoot” is more uncomfortable 
on the trail than is the rookie in ranks. 
It is all false. In the first place, a 
“tenderfoot” is defined as “one not in- 
ured to the hardships of frontier life.” 
Who of us is not now inured to hard- 
ships? Adaptability is a synonym for 
young America. The veteran of war 
experience will find himself almost as 
much at home in the woods as does 
the guide, and he will be more com- 
fortable because of his_ intelligent 
training. An intelligent man is never 
either a rookie or a tenderfoot long. 
He remembers the maxim about the 
man who laughs last and that com- 
forts him much. 
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AKING the start is the hardest 

thing. He who submits the thing 
to the supreme court of his soul will 
decide that the year-round cramp of 
society and work is too great. He will 
get out to the wilds and the “how” of 
it will come naturally. 

What is there to do? Everything 
from the simplest hike over the various 
trails of New England to climbing the 
snowy heights of the Cascades for moun- 
tain sheep, goat or bear. He may range 


from a quiet day in a small trout stream 
to a misty morning in the underbrush 
country which the majestic moose fre- 
He may run into the Adirondacks 


quent. 
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By L. L. LITTLE 


or the Wisconsin woods for deer. None 
will come nigh as to money or time and 
all will pay high dividends in satisfaction 
with life. Trail a grizzly day after day 
and have him elude you at last just as you 
think you have him cornered. Moderat- 
ing your chagrin will be an admiration 
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A full grown moose is a game animal and 


well worth the hunter’s attention 


which, even if it expresses itself in pro- 
fanity, will be none the less sincere. 

It raakes little difference whether one 
carries a little .22 for squirrel and chip- 
munk, a high-power small calibre for 
slightly larger game, a shotgun for duck, 
Copyright. 1919, by The Legion Publishing Corporation 
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or a large calibre tool that will stop an 
elephant. There are complete outfits 
for any amount you wish to pay and 
there are simple woolen clothes which can 
be picked up piece by piece for little 
more than a song. There are pack-sacks 
on the market for a ten spot and more, 


A 





but you can pick up one at a second- 
hand shop for a dollar bill. There are 
shoes at the price the animal itself 
ought to bring, but your russets or 
square-toes will serve very well. There 
are some who wear cotton socks but 
they seldom do it twice. None of 
these is important, however. It is 
rather the spirit of comradeship, of 
tolerance, of freedom which the woods 
offers. 


RECALL one of the simpler trips 
which cured a brain fag for me 
one time. I was sick of the city, sick 
of work, sick of everything. An art 
professor asked for a fifteen hundred 
word criticism of two inane statuettes. 
I left. I might have found a tempor- 
ary cure in some popular patent medi- 
cine or in theaters. But it would have 
been only temporary. The monotony 
of recurring mental revolt was too 
much to be tolerated. I bought a 
ticket at random which read to some- 
where in Pennsylvania. Half-way across 
New Jersey a big Swede lurched into the 
car, half-fearfully, and took the seat be- 
side me. After watching a series of 
“Danger. Run Slow” signs, he mumbled: 








at night and are careless about 
getting hit by automobiles 


“Bum sign. Ay tank 
when dey ban danger, 
Ay run like Hell.” 

His very simplicity 
and his gurgled laugh- 
ter at his own conceit 
brought the old “me” 
to the surface and was 
the beginning of salva- 
tion. After a lunch in 
the little village which 
I had chosen, I wan- 
dered out into the 
country till I found an 
attractive little valley 
with white streaks 
gleaming through the 
tree tops. 

A recent sleet storm, 
followed by wind, had broken the top 
of nearly every oak that guarded the 
creek below. The broken heads of 
those monarchs drew my gaze as does 
a streak of light in a dark sky or a 
face in a picture. I stopped upon a 
bridge and stood till I grew cold with- 
out realizing it. Finally the fresh air 
and the scene gave me the comfort- 
able discovery that my trouble was be- 
low, and not above, my shoulders. The 
heart was wrong from over-weary and un- 
exercised muscles. It had taken nothing 
but a very few very simple experiences 
to show me that the simple, wholesome 
things are the vital things. 


HO shall assume to explain the dif- 

ference between the slice of bacon 
served by a chef on a silver platter and 
that ash-covered bit of burned meat 
which the guide hands you from a greasy 
frypan? Who shall tell why the con- 
trasting greens of a wonderful dress 
window hold less appeal than the double- 
greens of a hillside where the tamarack 
and balsam reign? 

We can only bow to the inevitable 
truth that tin can coffee has a woodsy 
taste that the finest percolator can never 
approach. The aroma of the woods fills 
our nostrils and tinges the humblest food 
with a glory, making it worthy of man in 
his finest moments. Why should the 
snow-cold water of a mountain stream in 
one’s boots be more pleasant than the 
warm water of a shower met on city 
,Streets? Why is a naked plunge into the 


‘lake back of camp at sunrise preferable 















ferred 
target 
for a 


aN 
The mountain goat is 
shy and full of fight 


to a comfortable bath in porcelain? It 
is only that nature has her imitators, but 
none who can approach her appeal. 
Hike all day under a fifty-pound pack 
(of your own choosing, without Q. M. 
necessities), accompanied by the slushy 
music of water gurgling in your shoes, 
and make hasty camp at sundown on the 
edge of a lake in unspoiled country. Cut 
balsam branches and lay them, butts to 
the foot, while the other hiker rustles 
firewood and fills the air with a smell 
which calls you irresistibly away from 
the faint but potent balsam. Heap up 
the cooking fire later and turn it into a 
heating fire with shadows deploying and 
dancing out into the massing darkness. 
Smoke a pipe strong enough to kill a steer 


4 The bear is to be pre- 


encounter 











and talk the real talk 
of the you that longs 
for expression. Test 
your voice by yodelling 
and await the echoes 
from a distant hill. 
Roll into a single 
blanket and relapse in- 
to the embracing soft- 
ness of your lumber- 
jack’s bed. Roll out 
again in a few minutes 
as the guide announces 
break fast. 

Do these things and 
then tell me why 
you do them. You 
can’t; at least you will 
be unsatisfied with 
your own explanation. 

Paddle all day till 
you curse the poor 
quality of muscles 
issued in your name. 
Portage till you will 
swear that someone has loaded your 
pack with lead as a joke. Hike till 
your blistered feet revolt and almost 
refuse to pursue the way you direct. 
Paddle and portage, paddle and port- 
age till you know that the end of the 
world must be near. Lose your way and 
work through underbrush until the fear 
of being permanently lost almost over- 
comes your self-reliance. Catch a few 
fish, shoot your deer and carry him back 
to camp on your shoulder, skin a bear 
when your numbed fingers almost refuse 
to function, carry your sporting rifle all 
day in the vain hope of a shot. 

Do any of these things and return to 
plain camp fare, physically and mentally 
sore but still happy. Then explain why. 
To say that it is an expression of the 
supreme elemental in us all is as near as 
one can come, and that is but an approxi- 
mation. ) 





as a distant 
rather than 
hand-to-hand 
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‘THs joy of the chase has had its 
cycles. Prehistoric man did it of 
necessity. Yet who shall say that the 
development of the sling-shot and the 
bow did not come from some young pro- 
gressive in the ranks of conservative, 
shaggy-haired men? Probably he had 
played with a lost brown bear cub, oniy 
to be cruelly treated by the mother when 
surprised in the act. The pleasure of 
being able to cope with superior strength 
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development. 
The brown bear has not changed; man 
has. The brown is still more sociable 
and tractable than others. He is still to 
be preferred as a distant target rather 
than for hand-to-hand encounter. The 
sportsman who seeks him will not find 
even this easiest of bear coming out into 
the open as an invitation to shoot. 

Neither will he find a wounded 
brown averse to defending his own 
life. The hunter is more than 
likely to find himself up a tree 
with the animal in close pursuit 
if his nerve or gun fail in that 
last moment when the animal 
rushes. Yet, when the bullet finds 
its mark in the brain and bruin 
falls dead at his feet, the feeling 
will be little different from that 
of the progressive young man who 
discovered how to throw stones 
from a sling. 

Our own frontiersmen hunted of neces- 
sity. 

In the Canadian Rockies one of the 
most prized heads is that of the Rocky 
Mountain sheep, commonly called the big- 
horn. Stalking them is most interesting 
and difficult because they are wonderful 
mountain climbers. Oftentimes, a little 
display of temper is the undoing of a fine 
buck with eighteen-inch horns. Not long 
ago a hunter, who had climbed a mount- 
ain in quest of sheep, was unable to 
locate them, although he knew a small 
herd was near. He was about to give up 
the chase when a number of stones, dis- 
lodged from above, attracted his atten- 
tion and he sighted an old buck, angered 
by jealousy, attacking a young male. 
Crack! sounded his rifle and the jealous 
buck bounded away up the mountain side. 
The panting hunter followed and a 
thousand feet above the scene of the 
shooting came upon the body of the big- 
horn chief half buried in the snows of a 
slide. 

Another prized head is that of the 
mountain goat, a snow-white animal often 
weighing from 250 to 300 pounds and 
standing about 40 inches high at the 
shoulder. The goat has sharp, upright 
horns, a long face and a luxuriant beard 


his climbing feats are incredible except 
to those who have seen him work his way 
up the face of almost perpendicular cliffs. 
The mountain goat is fearless and will 
fight for its life when at bay. One in- 
stance is on record where a big male goat, 
attacked by a grizzly bear, was killed 
but so wounded the fierce silver tip that 





Hunting bison no longer exists as a sport 


his body was found near the scene of the 
mountain battle. 

Elk seem more attracted by the arts of 
civilization. - Every once in a while one 
meets one (the animal and not the lodge 
member) right on the streets of Banff, 
Alberta. They haunt the roads at night 
and are rather careless about getting in 
the way of automobiles. 


UR own frontiersmen hunted of 

necessity. Breaking through their 
reserve every once in a while, however, 
we find the sheer joy of it bubbling 
forth. 
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A prized head is that of the mountain goat 


ighest peaks in British Columbia and ‘different sort. Instead of food, it is the 








inner urge, the call for moments in the 
wild. Inherited through the ages it is as 
if born in us. He who resists or waits 
too long is lost. And the saddest thing 
of it all is that he will never quite know 
what he has missed. 

Commercial hunting has little to offer. 
Pot hunters there have always been, but 
they are being forced out by real 
sportsmen; those who play or live 
a game for the game’s sake. 

It is said that Buffalo Bill killed 
40,000 buffalo while commercial 
America was pushing its way 
through the plains. Conserva- 
tive estimates place the average 
yearly kill during their extermina- 
tion in the millions. There are 
none left in the wild. Canada 
has more than all the world, but 
they are in herds which are care- 
fully protected. Hunting the bison 
exists no longer as a sport. If you wish 
a nice bull to add to your collection of 
keepsakes, Canada will sell you one for 
$250, but the sport is gone in the name 
of careless America. 

We were fifty years too late with our 
waking to conservation. The awakening 
to this eternal desire to hunt must neces- 
sarily make us more prudent in the use 
and enjoyment of what we have. The 
joy of killing is gone for all time, and 
the simpler, more wholesome joy of hunt- 
ing for the hunt’s sake is replacing it. 
The man who chases an opponent down 
the football field with the intent of hit- 
ting him with all the force of his whole 
body thrown through the air has no 
thought of bodily shock aiid possible in- 
jury. He does it to demonstrate his 
superiority, among other things, and that 
is but the expression of the joy of the 
chase in another form. 


HAD the pleasure recently of meeting 

my kid brother and some of his pals 
as they returned from a little Boche and 
cootie hunt—you know where. As I was 
just then planning an expedition into 
northern Canada, I asked if they would 
not like to join me. And what did I get 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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N getting back to the job at home 
one fact stands out as big as the 
Statue of Liberty: Things cost 
more. You run into it on your very first 
leave or liberty. Shoes are silver-plated 
as far as prices go; a lot of these plain, 
white-tile restaurants charge ten cents 
for a_ single, small, regulation cup of 
coffee; cigarettes and tobacco have sev- 
eral odd cents tacked on to the tag. 
When you chuck the uniform and go to 
get new wraps to replace the ones you've 
outgrown or otherwise lost, you run into 
it hard. No use piling on the agony. 
Things cost more. Why? 
We all know there’s been a war which 
lasted some four years, plus, and is now 
about over. We've all seen the 
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‘What’s Up in the U.S. A.? 


By W. W. WHITTLESEY 


was jammed through, regardless; but 
with peace on, all that work becomes 
waste. It was work taken away from 
the daily task of getting our bread and 
butter and a place to sleep. 

While two million were in France 
a great deal of construction fell two 
years behind the game; houses, tele- 
phone systems, roads, railroads, and so 
on. The folks were too busy backing 
you up to tend to everything and besides 
they were short your help. All of which 
made things scarcer and therefore costlier. 
Most of the money we use comes from 
or through the Government, which either 


have gold back of it, credit back of it, 
great resources, pep and plenty of know- 
how. Every American dollar is sound 
money in the fullest sense of the word, 
but things are scarcer and so each dollar 
buys less than it used to when dollars 
were scarcer and things more plentiful. 
That was bound to happen; it has hap- 
pened and everyone who thinks can see 
why. 


Now prices are between people—some- 
body fixes and sells while somebody 
else groans and buys—and people have 
habits about prices just as they have with 
any other fact of life. It takes time to 
change price habits, but they do change, 
and the fierce hurry-up of war 
makes ‘em change faster. We 





figures as to men engaged, cas- 
ualties, money raised, etc., etc., 
but the hard thing is to think 
of all that terrific burst of ac- 
tion as work lost. But that’s 
what it is. The war was fought 
for a good end and that end 
was won, but every day of a 
service man’s enlisted life is 
a day lost to his civil job. 
Things don’t get done, don’t | 
get made. It does not matter 
whether a farmer is off on a 
picnic or a jag or hunting 
down horse thieves—the weeds 
are growing all the time and 
the chores are getting behind. 
It’s the same with a country. 

When our army in France 
was largest, we had about two 
million good, able-bodied men 
over there who were not 





lated prices for ages. 


prices. 
not: 
increased. 


factor in the world. 


The law of supply and demand has regu- 
Another factor looms 
in the present situation, as Mr. Whittlesey 
points out in his article. 
scarcity of almost everything but dollars. 
Their plentitude has been a stimulus to high 
Money was abundant, things were 
things 
As a result of the situation the 
men who produce are becoming a powerful 
“They will use their 
power wisely or they will lose it,’ Mr. 
Whittlesey says. 


money decreased in value, 


There has been a 


all noticed how quickly some 
of our foreign friends learned 
to charge the American prices 
which had never been seen or 
thought of in those parts be- 
fore. Business people at home 
had the same lesson knocked 
into their heads or else they 
went under. Most of them 
learned the new prices, for 
business failures have been far 
below the average in number 
for the past few years. 

Now these higher prices 
have become a sort of habit. 
There’s money in it, too, and 
some dealers seem to be prying 
around trying to find out just 
what is the upper limit they 
can get for their stuff, or 
whether there is any such limit. 
That test is being made at 








doing a lick as far as the daily 
work of the U. S. A. was con- 
cerned. They were needed worse over 
there and did a first-class piece of wreck- 
ing on the big Hun scheme of world-con- 
quest, but two million days of work is a 
fearful lot to lose every day. It makes 
things scarcer and therefore higher in 
price. 


ND the service man side of it is not 

all of the story, either. People at 
home had to turn out the stuff to keep the 
Army and Navy going. Of course a lot of 
it was the food and clothing and other 
things which would have had to be made 
and raised anyhow. The Government is 
now selling off its piled-up stores of 
blankets, chow, shoes, underwear, etc., 
and in doing so is helping some prices 
climb down a bit. But unless we go in 
for Russian politics (which we won't), 
who wants any heavy artillery, cartridge 
belts, small arms, hand grenades, poison 
gas chemicals, depth bombs, and all the 
rest of what the poets call our lethal 
weapons? 

The Government is trying now to sell 
some powder towns, airplane spruce log- 
ging railroads, ‘submarine chasers and 
other items of war equipment which were 
needed only a year ago as a man over- 
board needs a raft, but which are just 
junk today. With a war on we had to 


have all these war things made; it was a 
rush order, cost no object, and the job 


issues the paper or else puts its O. K. 
on the coin. War means the Government 
must buy stuff by the thousand million 
dollars’ worth, so war always means that 
the Government puts out more money. 
Taxes are raised, of course, to get some 
of the cash, and Liberty Bonds are sold 
to get more of it, but lots of peop'e bor- 
row on the bonds they buy (and spend 
the credit they thus get at the bank), 
and besides that, more money is issued 
in one way and another. 

The big fact is that during war the 
supply of money increases faster than the 
supply of business, things which money is 
used to buy. The money-total outgrows 
the total of days’ work for wages, yards 
of cloth, tons of coal, and the other items 
that are bought and sold for prices. When 
there is more of a thing, each piece of it 
is apt to be worth less and money is no 
exception to that hard rule. The great 
American dollar is now worth a good bit 
less than it was when you began taking 
orders from the fellows with the stripes, 
bars, etc. Perhaps the easiest way to 
get hold of a fact so big and so mixed up 
is to say that it takes $16 today to buy 
about as much. as $10 would buy when 
the army doctor first looked at your 
teeth. 

Don’t get the idea there is anything 
phony about our money. There is not. It 
is the best money on earth today. We 


your expense, so it is worth 
while looking about to find the stores 
which are not too much set on mak- 
ing it. ‘When you find them, deal with 
them and so cut a bit of a margin off 
the H. C. L. Otherwise you will get 
into the buyer’s habit of paying higher 
prices, which will make it harder for 
prices to come down and, besides, won’t 
save you a cent. That’s about the situa- 
tion in a nutshell: things cost more be- 
cause goods and day’s works are scarcer 
while there is more money with which to 
bid them up. What’s everybody doing 
about it? 


te the first place, business is rather 
good. The boss knows that the world, 
though broke, is short of almost anything 
and everything that he can make, so the 
chances of selling his output are bright. 
He has to hire others to do the bulk of 
the work, so there are plenty of jobs. 
Not the exact sort of a job you want, 
perhaps, nor the better sort you would 
like to have (sometimes it is hard to find 
any), but the newspapers print about 
nine or ten help-wanted ads. to one ad. 
for situations wanted. 

Except for the service men, very few 
workers are now coming into this country 
and a good many are leaving (this may 
change later). The races that were for- 
merly kept down by Austria, Germany 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Who Said War Was a Rough Gamer 





“My gawd, Jennie! 
Ain’t he handsome!”’ 








Imagine this poor substitute, who won the D. S.C. Ex-Sergeant Hogan, who em : 
; ; is “ od as , erged fi 
and Croix de Guerre, being told he is =, __' without a scratch, as he was coon loosing the’ aut, 
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Some of ’em 
are as well 
concealed 

as Boche 
machine guns. 


If the same birds had done this 
to a Hun prisoner it would have been 
called an atrocity. 
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Exploding a ‘‘Dud”’ 


ORE than 650,000 members are now active 

in the American Legion. The Legion is gov- 

erned by the majority voice of its members. The 

largest number of officers ever commissioned in the 

Army during the war was approximately 210,000. 

If all those one-time officers had joined the Ameri- 

can Legion, which they have not, they would be 

outnumbered three to one at this moment. Which 
disposes of that matter. 


’ Lest They Forget 


ECENT disclosures in THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY concerning the Government's de- 
plorable neglect of its obligation to disabled Ameri- 
can soldiers have brought a flood of letters reciting 
individual cases. They are being brought to the 
attention of the proper authorities for proper action 
—and will be followed up to see that proper action 
is applied as in fact will the whole vocational train- 
ing system under its new arrangement of operation. 
Amorg the letters received on the subject are 
several from disabled soldiers, expressing gratitude 
to the American Legion for taking up their cause. 
They were discouraged and disconsolate, feeling 
that they had been forgotten by a once grateful 
public. These letters are truly pathetic. The point 
they raise is pathetically true. The American public 
is grateful and patriotic and just. But it forgets 
easily in such matters. 

And there is no greater mission ahead of the 
American Legion than to see that the public memory 
does not lapse. Not only in the matter of vocational 
training for disabled soldiers, and in other matters 
affecting the rightful interests of the men and 
women who were in service ; but in matters affecting 
the new America. 

The American Legion must speak when the best 
interests of America are lost amid selfish clamor. 
It must keep alive in the public mind the menace 
and ignominy of the alien slacker and of the little 
American and the near-American. It must see that 
the lessons of the war are applied rather than for- 
gotten. That the quickened pulse of national 
patriotism does not lag. 

It must see to it that the faith is kept with those 
who died. And that a safer, sounder, better America 
is salvaged from the rending sacrifices of a bitter 
war. 


Oust the Aliens 


N official demand has been made for the names 

of all aliens employed by the War and Navy 
Departments. Congress will be asked to demand 
their discharge. It is time to clean the Govern- 
ment’s books of all aliens. There is an ample supply 
of American citizens to conduct the United States 
Government in all its details, functions and ramifica- 
tions. And there are now enough intensely Ameri- 








An Inspiring Text 


LERGYMEN throughout America have been 
asked by the National Executive Committee of 
the American Legion to devote a part of their ser- 
mon on November 9 to the ideals for which the 
American Legion stands. No doubt the response 
will be general. The subject is one that lends itself 
with equal appeal to every creed and denomination. 
[t embodies a virile code of decent living, of which 
the Legion is aggressively the custodian. It finds 
amplification throughout the scriptures and in all 
that is best that has been laid down for human con- 
duct. The Legion’s Constitution and declaration of 
principles are a powerful sermon in themselves. 


A Place for Prussians P 


HE clamor of German army officers to get com- 

missions in the American Army has reached 
such proportions as to cause the issuance of an 
official bulletin at Berlin advising the German appli- 
cants that there are no more vacancies. Can it be 
that their observation of our command abroad leads 
the German militarists to believe the United States 
service offers a fruitful field for their autocratic 
propensities? What is the answer? 


Incorporation of the Legion 


ONGRESS may be credited with speedy action 
in passing the Wolcott-Johnson bill, officially 
incorporating the American Legion. The measure 
went through committee hearings and was passed 
by both houses during September. The President 
took time from the press of his tour of te country 
to read the important document. He affixed his 
signature while aboard his private car, at Horn- 
brook, Cal. 

This action confers upon the American Legion 
an exceptional distinction and recognition. The 
youngest veteran association in America, it is the 
first in the history of the country to receive such 
recognition from Congress. That such recognition 
has occurred within six months from the inception 
of the Legion in France is merely another indication 
of the new energy which the veterans of 1917-18 
are infusing into American life. 

A dominant feature of the national charter is its 
emphatic determination against partisan politics. 
This stand is summed up in a phrase of unmistak- 
able language: “The organization shall be non- 
political and as an organization shall not promote 
the candidacy of any person seeking public office.” 


Illness in the Family 


HE State Department boasts an expert in “pre- 
scribing to the ills of sick republics.” Among his 
patients are Cuba, Santo Domingo and Liberia. The 
thought suggests itself that such a man is too valu- 
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Defying the Rent Profiteer 





























The Trolley Car Home of 
Thomas O’Mara, Staten 
Island, N. Y. Living-room, 
Bedroom, Kitchenette. It 
cost him $30, 


The Pullman and 
Diner—all in one 
car, 








Not the Conductor, just one of 
the Trolley Car Residents. 











Camping out- 
side the pale of 
high rents has 
become popular. 
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E who has seen the boundless 
prairies of the Middle West can 


form a good conception of the 
ranches and plantations of South America, 
and of why agriculture and cattle raising 
are two of the chief pursuits of that con- 
tinent. A former editor of the Buenos 
Aires Standard writes that “cereal grow- 
ing, stock raising and politics are every- 
thing with which the true Argentine con- 


, cerns himself.” And that is natural, for, 


as is the case in any land which has not 
yet reached its full development, there 
are in South America thousands of square 
miles of fields and forests, of untouched 
open country; and there are also enor- 
mous plantations, whose rows of reg- 
ularly planted trees stretch over the 
horizon in all directions. Here, one would 
think, must surely be openings for young 
North Americans desirous of venturing 
into the world. 

The answer is at once 
yes and no, and, like 
everything that is said 
on South American op- 
portunities, the explan- 
ation is one both of 
warning ‘and encourage- 
ment. Just what these 
opportunities are can be 
seen from a statement 
in a report by the De- 
partment of Commerce, 
which is couched in very 
general terms. ‘“Devel- 
opment,” says the re- 
port, “is the keynote of 
South American life to- 
day. To make possible 
this development, three 
factors are necessary: 
capital, railroads and 
labor. The capital is 
being. supplied largely 
by British and French 
concerns; the railroads 
are being built by Brit- 
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Latin America 
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Prospects and Pitfalls in 


By R. WILLIAM RIIS 


Buenos Aires is a city of beauty, but one of business, too. 


field for American trade 
9 





In his second article Mr. Riis 
warns the prospective pioneer to 
go into the South American field 
with his eyes open. Specialists 
are the big need now, and the 
qualifications for success are 
many. Assuming that the indi- 
vidual has determined whether 
he possesses the requisite gifts for 
the venture, the next article will 
te!l how to get into the field. 











ish and American interests; but the labor 
element is lagging behind the other two. 
It is here that the field is most open.” 
“Labor” in this case does not mean 
digging ditches and picking bananas, for 


of Buenos Aires 


The Avenue Rio Branco is one of the 
busy centers of the thriving trade-mart 





A promising 


the employer can get natives to do the 
manual work more cheaply and efficiently 
than he can import men. It means skilled 
labor, technical labor, such as that in- 
volved in the scientific management of 
farms; the labor of men who can increase 
production and decrease expenses by the 
application of modern methods. Primi- 
tive methods are used in most of the 
Latin-American countries because the in- 
habitants as yet know nothing of the 
principles which we learn from the agri- 
cultural colleges and the farm bureaus. 
Rotation of crops and scientific plowing 
are quite strange to the majority of South 
American farmers, who go on turning up 
three-inch furrows with their wooden 
plows and wondering if there is no way 
of growing bigger crops without adding 
to the acreage under cultivation. 

That is one opening in the field of 
agriculture. A man with 
the training of an agri- 
cultural college or the 
ecperience of years on 
a big, up-to-date West- 
ern ranch can qualify 
as a manager, and, other 
things being equal, can 
probably make a great 
success of it. Luther 
Burbank once said that 
the addition of one ker- 
nel of corn to every ear 
grown in this country 
in an average harvest 
would increase the sup- 
ply by 5,000,000 bush- 
els. Good things are 
awaiting the man who 
can do that to South 
America’s coffee crop, 
for instance. A little 
science will multiply 
most of the  Latin- 
American farmers’ re- 
turns by four, 
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Irrigation is widely used, especially in 
leru, and it is slowly turning waste land 
into productive fruit and crop-growing 
territories; but it can be used much more 
widely with advantage. The slow adop- 
tion of modern methods has been no 
doubt partly due to the virgin wealth of 
the soil, which, as in our Middle West, 
has fostered crop after crop without de- 
manding any care in return. But the day 
will come when the soil will be exhausted; 
and even before that, science can well be 
summoned to keep up the natural rich 
standard. 

These are some of the encouraging 
things to be said about farming in the 
South; the discouraging 
things, which are not a few, 
will be set forth later. | 

Cattle raising is another _ | 
of the big industries which 
offer much to the new- 
comer. One finds in that 
the same conditions that 
lure a trained farmer to 
the South American farms. 
Methods are 
wastefully  primi- 
tive. The traveler (3). 
can still see the old F=*% 
practice in parts 4 
of Uruguay and 
Brazil, where the 
cowboys ride out 
on the range and shoot down 
the half wild cattle, remove 
the hide, and leave the meat 
for the vultures. Chicago 
stockmen, who make use of 
every scrap from horn to 
hoof, would gasp with hor- 
ror at the sight. 


HE ranchers have no 

knowledge of  scien- 
tific selection and breeding 
up of stock. And the stock 
is certainly there. Uru- 
guay has over 35,000,000 
head; Southern Brazil has 
grazing lands as extensive 
as any in our own western 


States; while Venezuela, 
Peru and Colombia are 
famous cattle countries. 


In the cattle and packing 
industries of the Argentine 
it is estimated that $20,- 
000,000 of North American 
capital is invested. What 
can ‘be done beyond this 
with the aid of modern 
methods is enough to make 
a miser envious. 

Packing and cattle raising are closely 
allied. Some of the large American in- 
terests are setting up nearly complete 
little industrial systems, as they find it 
advantageous to expand and go into 
another branch of the work. Starting as 
meat packers, they reach back and get 
control of the ranches which are their 
source of supply; they reach forward, and 
through their by-products—leather, horn, 
hair, and so on—get into a score of 
different lines of business. This great 


4 
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variety requires many trained men to 
work in the different trades. For instance, 
were it not for American trade regulations 
which savor of the high tariff, Argentine 





beef could be sold in the States at a 
fraction of what we pay for domestic 
beef. As it is, the beef is taken to Brit- 
ain in British ships, and is cheaply mar- 
keted there. Experts in meat storage and 
meat shipment have to go south to handle 
this work. Again, here is the problem of 
getting the meat from the inland ranches 
to tidewater. This is usually done by 
means of the rivers, on which there is 
growing up an elaborate system of water 
transportation. 


HIS leads into the opportunities in 
shipping and railroading. If you are 


meditating going into railroading, stay at 
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Those who have not seen them have no 
conception of the length and breadth of 
the rivers of that country. The Amazon, 
5,400 miles in length, surpasses any other 
river in the world; the Parana, 2,000 
miles from source to mouth, flowing 
through the cattle lands of the Argentine 
and carrying its products to the sea- 
ports; the Paraguay, 1,900 miles in 
length; the Orinoco, over 1,500 miles long 
—all these rivers will in time to come 
swarm with busy traffic from the rich 
interior to the sea. It is already start- 
ing; but so far it has not been the object 
of great attention on the part of those 
seeking to develop the south. 

Air transportation is also 
due for great advances in 
South America, which is 
farther behind us than we 
are behind Britain in that 
respect. The Andes, which 
sharply divide the con- 
tinent from north to south, 
will yield much more read- 
ily to air lines than to rail- 
road lines. So, likewise, 
will the swamps and plains 
of the continental plateaus. 


EN of the medical 
profession are in 
great demand. Surgeons, 


oculists and dentists have 
a splendid field. Last 
month a Chilean citizen 
who had some trouble 
with his eyes was com- 
pelled to travel all the 
way to New York to re- 
ceive proper treatment. 
A dentist who has been 
practising for several 
years in the Argentine 
has made a large for- 
tune. In many parts of 
Latin America there is a 
marked scarcity of such 
men. Big staffs of doctors 
are maintained by _ the 











companies who have many 
employees in the southern 
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Latin America exports millions of bananas. 
that reached America 
Now they’ve climbed to that mark again, after a long stretch 


in 1866 sold for 
of low prices 


home. At any rate, don’t go to South 
America, unless you go to build a road. 
Practically the only kind of labor needed 
now is ticket-sellers and conductors, and 
they can better be trained from the 
natives. It is, of course, essential for 
these men to speak the dialectic Spanish 
of the section of South America in which 
they work. The pay is less than it is 
here. Altogether, there is nothing in the 
labor opportunities on South American 
railroads to attract anyone from the 
States. 

In river transportation, which has a 
great future, there are openings, but 
mostly for the man with some capital. 





The first ones 
50 cents a dozen. 





continent; the United Fruit 

Company’s staff has given 
| medical attention to over 
70,000 persons in recent 
/ years. 

It is easier for a physi- 
cian to tie up with some 
such American firm than to 
try to establish his own 
practice, unless he is ac- 
quainted with the compli- 
cated regulations governing 
medicine in those nations. Sanitary en- 
gineers are always in demand to fight the 
fever of the tropical regions, as for in- 
stance, in Guayaquil, Ecuador, which is 
nicknamed the “City of Yellow Jack.” 

The teaching profession finds many 
chances, always with the proviso that the 


teacher speak fluent Spanish. North 
American instructors are numerous 


throughout Latin America and have as a 
rule done great good and succeeded pro- 
portionately. Witness the American In- 
stitute of Bolivia. The governments of 
South America are constantly requesting 
the United States Government to lend 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Stars of a World’s Series 


O say that baseball is an uncer- 
tain game is as profound an ob- 
servation as to state the fact that 

water is somewhat damp, and yet both 
statements are true. And among all the 
uncertainties of baseball nothing is more 
uncertain than to try and figure out in 
advance what particular player is apt to 
be the hero of a world’s series. 

Proof of this fact comes with each re- 
curring struggle for the championship. It 
usually is safe to say that certain players 
will go well. It never is safe to 


Rohe was a member of the White Sox 
team. A few years later he was consid- 
ered just a fair player in the Southern 
League. 


OHNNY EVERS has a theory of his 

own about substitutes in a world’s 
series. He figures that opposing scouts 
watch the regulars and the stars of the 
rival team closely and tip the pitchers 
off concerning any weaknesses they may 
have. On the other hand, they don’t 
pay much attention to the substitutes and 






Trumbull 


And again in the series of 1917, not 
Cicotte, but Urban Faber, of whom much 
less had been expected, was the main- 
stay of the White Sox. He won three 
games to Cicotte’s one. 

In 1910, everyone expected Overall 
and Brown of the Cubs to make a great 
showing, but Coombs did the best pitch- 
ing that year and the only game that 
Chicago won was due to the efforts of 
King Cole, then a youngster fresh from 
the wilds of Michigan. Cole had a great 
arm but never was famous for his gray 
matter. Chance once threat- 
ened to put him on a boat and 





say that any of these players 
will star. A season’s race is a 
distance performance. A world’s 
series is a dash. It offers small 
time to get out of a slump or 
recover fror a bad start. The 
contestants must leap away from 
the barrier and go at top speed 
all the way. 

Stars that have shone brightly 
all during the season may suffer 
an eclipse in these games. 
Others that have been mere pin 
points of light may rush upward 
like comets to set the whole 
baseball sky ablaze. There is 
some logical reason for this. 
Certain men, known in their pro- 
fession as money players, appear 
to rise to their greatest heights 
under the stimulation of big 
‘Stakes, big crowds and de- 
termined opposition. These are 
players such as Harry Hooper, 
Charley Herzog, Eddie Collins 
and Johnny Evers, fighters all. 
Frank Chance was one of the 
greatest of money players. 

There are other men, Beals 
Becker was one of them, who 
are apt to go like a whirlwind 
for a few games and then fall 
off in their playing. In other 
words, they play in spurts. 

There is a third class, usually 
substitutes, who shine in a 
world’s. series, never having 
done much before and never 
doing much afterward. Because 





THE POINT OF VIEW 


“Strike,”’ sez the umpire. 
A-turnin’ ‘round to me, 


“Gee gosh, That ball wuz much too high, 


Ez anyone could see. 
’Tain’t often that I speak my mind, 
But I must say I am inclined 
To holler somethin’ at that blind, 
Bow-legged, lop-eared, unrefined 
An’ pie-faced chimpanzee.” 


There’s scursely need to tell you that 
Sy’s faverite hitter wuz at bat. 


“Ball,” sez the umpire. 
A-turnin’ ’round, **! hate 
To think that fear cannot spy 
A strike which cuts the plate. 
*Taint often that I speak my mind, 
But I must say I am inclined 
To holler somethin’ at that blind, 
Bow-legged, lop-eared, unrefined 
Asylum candidate.” 


here’s scursely any need to say 


J 


Sy’s faverite pitcher worked that day. 


Considerin’ the seats we had 
Wuz far away an’ purty bad, 

I thought the umpire could see 
Almost as well as Sy or me. 


Then sez Sy, 


Then sez Sy, 


send him to the Japanese 
League, and the big pitcher 
trustfully went home and sor- 
rowfully told his wife to pack 
his trunk for the ocean voyage. 

Frank Baker was the hero of 
more than one world’s series. 
In 1911, his two home runs 
aided materially in the result of 
the battle for the championship. 


N his advance dope on the 

series or 1912, that fine 
statistician, Hughey Fullerton, 
declared that Gardner at third 
base for Boston would outclass 
Herzog in every department of 
the game. He said that he 
would make him look a bush 
leaguer. Fullerton and Herzog 
later became great friends and 
had many a laugh over that 
prediction. In that series Her- 
zog played possibly the finest 
game that ever was seen at third 
base. He hit .400, while Gard- 
ner hit .179. So much for the 
best of dope. 

Chief Meyers was hurt in the 
series of 1913, and Larry Mc- 
Lean stepped in, caught finely 
and batted .500. 

It always has happened this 
way in a world’s series and it 
probably almost always will. It 
is the big opportunity where, 
before cheering thousands, some 
player takes his chance to climb 
to the pinnacle of fame. 








a man does well or ill in one 
series is no sign that he may 
do the same thing in another. For in- 
stance, Jack Murray failed to get a hit 
in one World Series ani in the next came 
back and batted his head off. 

A good deal depends upon what sort 
of a break a player gets at the very start. 
In the series of 1914, Lank Hank Gowdy 
almost knocked the ball out of the lot 
the first time he faced Bender and it 
gave him such unbreakable confidence 
that after that nothing could stop him. 
In that series Gowdy hit .545. He made 
six hits, which included one home run, 
one three-bagger and three two-baggers. 

Back when the Cubs and White Sox 
played for the championship George 


Rohe was the American League hero. 
Yet a lot of people didn’t even know that 


don’t know as much how to pitch to 
them. This appears to be a tenable 
theory. 

In the series of 1909, Wagner played 
his usual fine game while Cobb fell be- 
low expectations, but it was neither of 
these great stars who was the real hero 
of the occasion. The man who did most 
to win that series for Pittsburgh was a 
then young pitcher by the name of 
Charles (Babe) Adams. He pitched 
three of the games that the Pirates won. 

Just so in the series of 1915 it was 
not Grover Cleveland Alexander, of the 
Phillies, who made the best showing, but 
little Foster of the Red Sox. Foster won 
his team a couple of games and hit .500. 
Duffy Lewis also starred in that series. 


Football’s Return 


wre college athletes in headguards 
instead of helmets, football has 
taken its place with other sports in the 
wave of renewed intense popularity. The 
season’s opening has indicated that the 
war has served to strengthen the gridiron 
game materially. Not only has it ‘vuilt 
men to a greater physical power, but it 
has given them a knowledge of strategy 
that will put football on a_ higher 
plane than it has ever been before in 
the schools and colleges. The larger 
schools will derive greater benefit because 
they have sent more men into the school 
of war for the training, but all elevens 
should profit noticeably. 
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of peace in a familiar environment 

to the totally different conditions 
of war in a foreign land, it is impossible 
for the returning soldier to step back 
into his old conditions without some 
shock, as it were, to his mental and 
physical system. He has experienced such 
an absolute change in the ways of living 
and working, and in the thought and ac- 
tion and speech of those around him, that 
he cannot regain without an effort the 
equilibrium to go ahead in ordinary life. 

One thing is certain. Each individual 
must work the problem out for himself as 
he has to do in any life. 

If he goes back to the old position he 
has the advantage of familiarity and 
knowledge of its requirements. In tak- 
ing up a new position of responsibility he 
has neither the knowledge nor new train- 
ing necessary to meet its requirements and 
failure is almost certain to follow. 

The course for the man to pursue is 
to take up, as nearly as possible, that 
with which he is familiar, apply to that 
all the experience and broadening he has 
acquired in his recent activity, and per- 
form all the duties with faithfulness and 
fidelity and do all the things necessary to 
establish his qualifications, capabilities 
and general fitness for better or higher 
positions. 

The boy coming back from the army, 
whether he may have been a private or 
an officer with authority over men, who 
thinks he is fitted for something better 
than that which he left, is like a college 
graduate who thinks his college course has 
fitted him for any position in life. It 
has not, but it has fitted him to better 
qualify himself for any position in life. 


A FTER changing from the quietness 


‘Ts knowledge and training of a col- 
lege course, as well as that of the 
army, is of great advantage to a young 
man, providing he will forget, for a time, 
his past position, or at least not think of 
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- War Has Made Men Ready for Opportunities 
Not Just Positions, Theodore N. Vail Says 


By THEODORE N. VAIL 


Chairman, Board of Directors, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 




















Brooding and black, old England’s fortalice 

Bulks in the dark, a giant gun crowned sphinx, 
Girt by warm lights that base the precipice, 

Lining its length in far flung, flashing links. 


Berthed in the harbor shadowy liners lie, 

Worn with the wave trail, won to roadstead ease, 
Finding smooth water and a star clear sky 

On the long course to all the uncharted seas. 


Dusk at Gibralter 


(From a Transport) 


Will o’ the wisps of tiny riding lamps 
Dance at their rolling mastheads, to and fro, 
Winking an “All’s well” to the landward ramps, 
Tossed by the little tides that ebb and flow. 


Somewhere an anchor rattles down a chain, 
Out of the night half songs, low laughter come, 
Softly the offshore wind steals out from Spain 
Stirring the dusk with vagrapt dreams of home. 
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it as any special qualification for any 
position, for it is now His qualification 
for any duty is experience in and ac- 
quaintance with its activities, which, to- 
gether with his inherent capability, will 
fix his place sooner or later. 

If, therefore, he will take advantage 
of his training in college or in war and 
apply it to mastering the duties of his 
new activity, it will be only a short time 
until he will see the advantage he will 
have over those who have not had the 
same benefits. 

In other words, for the returning sol- 
dier my advice is to take anything, the 
old job or a new one, and apply to the 
position that same effort and ability and 
interest, without which he is bound to 
fail no matter where he is placed. 

If he does not, he will find he has in 
the long run lost no time. 


T= great evil of the present day—in 
the concern as to compensation, in the 
desire for position without the necessary 
interest in the work, in accomplishment, 
without which no one is entitled to better 
compensation or eligible for better posi- 
tion—is the idea that push or pull will 
help. 

Where does the push or pull that can 
help come from? One may get a position 
by push or pull of others, but the posi- 
tion cannot be held except by the per- 
sonal push and pull each individual cre- 
ates and establishes by interest in and 
application to work and by the capability 
evidenced by actual accomplishment. 

The man whose first thought and sole 
interest is in doing that which is before 
him to do, in the best way in which it 
can possibly be done, need never have 
any concern about compensation or pro- 
motion—it comes without seeking. 

In the Bell system all the old employees 
who entered the service, unless there is 
good reason to the contrary, are given 


opportunity. 


Srevart M. Emery. 
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The buck on leave was 
ithe most picturesque 
person in Europe 


ID you emerge from the big O. D. 
eclipse and get on the payroll of 
the old firm early enough to rank 

a vacation this year? 

We'll assume you did. 

How did it seem, knocking off and 
taking in the conventional glories of the 
mountain, the stream or the shore? As 
you think it over in the quiet of these 
lengthening autumn evenings—how did it 
seem anyway? Like the old days? That 
last loaf, you know, was a leave and not 
a vacation. There’s a difference. Not 
even the words blend. The soldier on 
foreign service and the civilian on his 
native heath are not one and the same. 

That last leave! Ah, the very words 
carry one back. 

In the still pool of retrospection it’s 
the lighter things that come to the top. 
The heavy and burdensome sink out of 
memory. The lighter side of life in 
France was the leave side. Already the 
alchemy of time is beginning to work. 
A note of longing creeps into one’s 
thoughts of Nice, Biarritz and Monte 
Carlo; of Paris; of Aix-les-Bains; of 
Coblenz and Weisbaden; of Brussels, 
Metz and Cologne—these latter three, 
especially, during the brief heyday of 
their glory as the A. W. O. L. paradise. 

There were leaves and leaves. The 
various forms of leaves were as the stars 
in the heavens, and frequently about as 
available. 

On paper the boys were having a won- 
derful time. They were living the life of 
Riley. Was there not, every four months, 
a seven-day furlough, travel time ex- 
cluded, with the flossiest resorts on the 
continent waiting with street doors wide 
open and cash drawers the same way, 
too? There was. This was only the reg- 
Extras presented them- 


ular issue ration. 
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selves in the form of week-end passes to 
Paris and the other metropolises. Mere 
mention of the words “observation and 
inspection” brings an entire new vista of 
prospects into view. In the early days, 
“observation and inspection” meant leave 
to tour French and British sectors on 
days the “busy” sign was not out; so- 
journs at French and British schools; 
junkets to aero, tank, chemical warfare, 
artillery, machine-gun, cavalry, anti-air- 
craft and beaucoup other centers; to fac- 
tories, bases and depots—‘these trips 
available to certain classes of officers and 
non-commissioned officers herein named.” 


Sms might be recorded a most pecu- 
liar fact about the geographical loca- 
tion of Paris. It seems to shift. No mat- 
ter where you want to go in France you 
always find Paris right there on “the 
most practicable traveled route.” This 
was exasperating at times; the times just 
on the shady side of payday most of all. 

And then there were special leaves, 
leaves to hunt missing baggage, sick 
leaves, convalescent leaves and A. W. O. 
Leaves—plain and plaintive. 

The foregoing hasty résumé refers to 
the period before the armistice, and is not 
by the book. It has been set down with 
no other aid to the flagging typewriter 
than a vivid memory. General Orders 
may reveal other theoretical means of 
keeping the duty roster spotless, but we 
feel the foregoing is a fairly complete 
compendium. We were a tolerably close 
student of the Orders. 

Theoretical though it be, this table of 
leave possibilities makes an attractive 
picture, and therefore is misleading. The 
situation calls for remark on a common, 
yet apparently ever curious thing—the 
disparity between theory and fact. In 
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and Then 


By Marquis James 
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those days leaves seldom got as far as 
the “From: To: Subj.” stage. 

Some lucky ones did work it, of course; 
just how, we never found out. But the 
time for envy has passed. We acknowl- 
edge their genius. Before the next war 
we hope to see a column erected to their 
memory and illuminated at night. 

The only certain method of getting a 
regular lay off for the less gifted, was 
to get sick or “absorb one” up in the line. 
We scarcely believe a Yank ever went so 
far as to embrace the opportunity last 
named. Those who were game to take a 
chance took it with the M. P.’s and went 
A. W. O. L. 

Aside from an_ occasional fleeting 
glimpse of Paris, en route, or an inci- 
dental night of revelry, now and then, in 
a battered and banged old provincial cap- 
ital somewhere near the outfit, the high 
life cut little figure in the scenario those 
days. There was a reason, of course. A 
war was going on and doing nicely. - 

But with the Army of No Occupation 
comfortably ensconced in Jerry’s best, 
and the rest shoving off for home, life in 
the A. E. F. settled down to something 
like Sunday on the farm. After the ar- 
mistice the American tourist in O. D. 
became an accomplished fact. 


HE old seven-day leave, which no- 
body got, went by the board and 
voila! the fourteen-day leave, which 
everybody got, appeared in its stead. 
Italy, England, Scotland, Ireland and 
finally Belgium were annexed—with 
heartless disregard for the principle of 
self-determination—as authorized leave 
areas. This was hardly a circumstance, 
however, to the call sent out for 20,000 
volunteers to accept three months’ 
“scholarships” in the foremost French 
and British universities. eine 
The old “observation and inspection 
pilgrimages, open to a select few, made 
way for a dozen tours of the battlefields, 
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personally conducted by amazingly well- 
informed young officers from G. H. Q. 
Almost everybody got a shot at them. 
At first they precipitated something like 
a noon-hour rush up from the S. O. S. 
Verdun was an S. O. S. leave center for 
a while, too. In company with an officer 
from the French Army of Occupation 
the writer arrived there one April evening. 
We expected to put up for the night but 
every bed in town was full. The tourists 
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from the Service of Supply had them all. 
We were directed to Glorieux, an Amer- 
ican evacuation hospital above five kilos 
farther on. There we found a goodly 
overflow of sightseers, but no bunks. 

We stepped into the ward to which we 
had been assigned just in time to get in 
on the beginning of an impromptu lec- 
ture. The speaker was an ordnance of- 
ficer from Tours, who had devoted his 
spare time to a detailed study of the 
great Battle of Verdun, and was passing 
his store of knowledge on to his fellow- 
travelers. It seemed that this lecture 
was one of a series. He would explain a 
phase of the battle one evening, and the 
next day the party would go out and in- 
spect the ground. 

The talk was well presented and held 
the audience well. I remarked at this, 
whereupon the French officer declared it 
had been as ‘faithful and interesting an 
account of that particular phase of the 
engagement as he had ever heard. 

But, by and by, the “conducted” tours 
failed to draw. Men preferred to go on 
their own, and adjust their itinerary to 
suit themselves. So to fill up the quotas 
for the official trips, sightseeing parties 
of officers and West Point cadets were im- 
ported from the States. In the theatrical 
world this is called “papering the house.” 


BOUT then came the great dramatic 
renaissance, and made its assault on 

the “for duty” strength of the morning 
report. From the knightly combat divi- 
sion of the Rhine to the lowly labor bat- 
talion of the Midi, sprung alike the 
anointed of Thespis. Every outfit had 
its show—“the best in the A. E. F.” At 
one time no less than one hundred of 
these productions were on tour. No army 
in Europe had anything like them. Miss 
Elsie Janis, Mr. E. H. Sothern and others 
packed up and went home. Local com- 
petition was too keen. It is perhaps for- 
tunate that Mr. Julian Eltinge never got 


over. After seeing some doughboy 
ma’amzelle counterfeiters he probably 
would never have had the crust to don 
another pair of corsets. 

But the army in motley was not the 
whole show. There were sports—from 
croquet to the Queensberry article. Ser- 
vice athletes began going the rounds of 
meets until the idea achieved its finale in 
the Inter-Allied Games. 

Spring saw half the A. E. F. busy en- 
iertaining the other half. Everybody took 
a leave but the M. P.’s, who decided it 
wouldn't be best unless they could go in 
a body. Someone raked up a technicality 
and this could never be arranged, though 
the identity of the person who dared to 
interpose the objection has 
never been disclosed. Friends 


at Chaumont are understood 
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He took a chance with the M. P. 


to have hushed the matter up and still 
are keeping him in hiding. 


HE buck on leave was the most pic- 

turesque person in Europe, and that 
is saying something. He was the biggest 
hit in Europe. He was distinctively in- 
dividual. He didn’t always know the 
ropes—though sometimes he smoked ’em 
—but he got around just the same. He 
covered a lot of ground and he covered 


it well. When he hit a town he hit it 
hard. They knew when he came and 
knew when he left. The place was 


quieter then. He was himself—just the 
ever-interesting, always-keep-you-guessing, 
indispensable old American buck “privut”’; 
in the words of a roundelay of the day, 
“no faker and no handshaker.” His rank 
was eloquent of that. 

On leave he was a prince for a fort- 


night. The world’s most famous and 
fashionable playgrounds were his the 
while. No prince of the blood royal ever 


held them in the grip of a proprietorship 
more despotic. The Riviera was dust be- 
neath the wheels of his chariot. And 
money—? A trifling thing after all, the 
jack. When he had it he bore himself 
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as the owner of boundless forests, and a 
franc was but a withered leaf. When he 
hadn’t it—il n’y a pas de quoi! 

Some of the proudest titles of Europe 
bear on their escutcheons the bar sinister; 
some of the greatest leaves, likewise. 
Strange are the workings of time— 
A. W. O. L.’s are a delicate topic no 
longer. The statute of limitations has 
expired. The time has come when a bird 
can brag about his trip to Metz, Cologne 
or Brussels, heedless of consequences, for 
there won’t be any. 

Metz was first to achieve its fame. 
Regard its position on an old map. 
Midway, it lay, between the Army of No 
Occupation on the north and the rest of 

the A. E. F. on the south. 
The railroad facilities were 
excellent. The town was in 
French control; not an 
American M. P. on the 
reservation. Surely, 
this was Eldorado. 


UT a colonel from G. H. Q. passed 

that way one day and was more than 
mildly astonished to find a force of Yanks 
he estimated to be about a regiment oc- 
cupying Metz. He made a few casual 
inquiries, and the upshot of it was that 
a battalion of the red hatband boys 
breezed in and took station a few days 
later. From then on they had the town 
to themselves and the café-keepers’ flush 
Gays were over. 

Cologne came about its honors about 
the same time and under much the same 
circumstances. It was headquarters of 
the British Army of the Rhine, and just 
a convenient trip by rail or boat from 
Coblenz. But the M. P.’s broke up that 
happy hunting ground, too. Later, Co- 
logne became an authorized leave center. 

Brussels, and Belgium generally, was a 
harder nut to crack. The Belgians had 
lived under the persecution of an outside 
authority so long they had developed a 
sort of fellow-feeling for fugitives. The 
peccant doughboy turned the situation to 
his advantage, and the life of an M. P. 
in Belgium never was a happy one. 

Through a happy coincidence in names, 
Belgium became a favorite retreat for 
rolling stones from the Army Evacuation 
Center at Le Mans, down between Paris 
and Brest, who yearned for just one more 
roll before they went back home. One 
of the A. E. C. cantonments was called 
Belgian Camp, because early in the war it 
had been used as a replacement depot by 
King Albert’s troops. Passes dated 
“Headquarters, Belgian Camp,” to go to 
Le Mans, seven miles away, were not 
hard to get. Armed with one of these, 
the adventurer would hie himself to Bel- 
gium proper. To the inquisitorial M.P.’s 
he would show the pass, “Belgian Camp 
to Le Mans,” explaining, very plausibly, 
that Belgian Camp was “just over on the 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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By GEORGE S. WHEAT 


“ F all our men who went 
to France ninety-six per 
cent. are returning alive. 

Therefore it seems fitting that 

our war memorials, while com- 

memorating the fallen, should 
also pay grateful tribute to all who 
served.” 

In this statement Harrison G. 
Otis, director of the Bureau of 
War Memorial Buildings of the 
War Camp Community Service, 
epitomized the arguments of those 
who advocate a building as the most 
fitting type of war memorial. Two 
hundred and fifty-four cities, towns and 
villages in the United States have adopted 
this idea. One hundred and thirty-two 
of these memorials will take the form 
of community houses; forty-four will be 
auditoriums to serve as centers for civic 
activities; six will be municipal build- 
ings; twenty-five, hospitals; three, school 
buildings; seven, libraries; three, Y. M. 
C. A. buildings; and five, churches. Four 
hundred and fifty additional cities and 
towns are considering memorial buildings, 
but have announced no definite decisions. 

A national committee was organized 
soon after the armistice to urge buildings 
as memorials and to prevent the repeti- 
tion of the art horrors which were erected 
to the men who fought in the Civil War. 
This committee amalgamated with the 
War Camp Community Service during 
the summer and what it has accomplished 
is set forth by the figures previously 
given. 

“We are in no sense trying to deprecate 
the erection of sculptural objects of art 
and beauty as memorials,” Mr. Otis ex- 
plained. “But we are opposed to the 
tombstone-like monuments set up in 


memory of the heroes of the other wars. 
We believe that the building type of 
memorial is better suited to the moment. 


The more artistic works of art and sculp- 
ture should wait and be most carefully 
considered. For instance, France has for- 
bidden the erection of art memorials for 
ten years. 

“To be appropriate, any monument 
erected to those who died in the Great 
War should serve to carry on the ideals 
of democracy and service for which those 
men gave their lives. By providing a 
‘living’ memorial, a community can have 
a common center and meeting place, not 
only for the men who were in the Army 
and Navy, but for everybody. They can, 
at the same time, provide a center for the 
activities of service bodies that grew out 
of the war emergency—such as the Red 
Cross, Community Service, the Boy 
Scouts and the American Legion. Such 
a building would serve to perpetuate that 
spirit of hospitality and fellowship which 
was developed in the camp huts and in 
the Red Circle clubs during the war.” 


N old established communities where 
an architectural tradition is exemplified 
by existing buildings, the memorial 
should conform to that style. In new 
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An ideal-type of 
Community House 


communities, dignity; good taste 
and simplicity wil! go far toward 
establishing a high architectural 
precedent. All attempt at the or- 
nate or pretentious is discouraged. 
A good plan for selecting an archi- 
tect has been through competition. 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects furnishes a standard program 
for such competitions upon appli- 
cation to its headquarters at The 
Octagon, Washington, D. C. There 
are thirty-nine chapters of this in- 
stitute practically covering the entire 
country and each chapter is ready to ad- 
vise those who plan to build a com- 
munity house. 

It is the opinion of the Bureau, based 
on actual experience with community 
houses during the war, that the prime 
considerations in planning a_ building 
should concern the social rooms, the 
library, the game rooms and the kitchen. 
Other attractions may be added, accord- 
ing to the money. available. The larger 
buildings generally have a theater, a 
gymnasium, a swimming pool, or a 
trophy or war memorial room for the 
display of battle relics. 

A $50,000 Liberty Memorial Hall is 
being erected by the town of Lehi, Utah, 
which has a population of 2,964. Dem- 
ing, New Mexico, with a population of 
about 4,500, has set about the erection 
of a $21,000 community house, audi- 
torium, library and school combined. 
Decatur County, Indiana, has arranged 
to build a hospital to commemorate the 
part its men played in the war. 

Catasauqua claims to be the first town 
in Pennsylvania to plan a memorial 
building and begin its campaign for 
funds. St. Joseph, Michigan, plans a 
building to honor not only the veterans of 
the war with Germany, but those of the 
Civil and Spanish-American Wars. 
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Wounded working back to advanced aid station 


Painted by George Harding 


‘ 


Tank cleaning out a Boche machine gun nest 


Painted by George Harding 












To keep mutual touch between all its 
members is the plan of the Second Di- 
vision Association, which has acquired 
headquarters at 512 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The Association will have an 
annual reunion, the first of them in 
Chicago shortly before the Legion’s Min- 
neapolis Convention, in order that men 
may attend both. An attractive history 
of the Division is now being compiled in 
book form. 


The newspaper statement that the 
“French are making a bid for wireless 
supremacy by erecting at Bordeaux a sta- 
tion with a 12,000-mile range and a ca- 
pacity of 72,000 words,” jails to give 
credit where credit is due, says a Navy 
expert just back from France. He states 
that the United States Navy is building 
this huge plant, which it started for use 
in the war in case ordinary means of 
communication with Washington broke 
down. It will be sold to France when 
finished. 





An officer who lost his suit-case while 
traveling on leave has been denied his 
claim of $230.59. The Comptroller has 
decided that the Government is not an 
“absolute insurer of an officer’s personal 
property against loss from any and all 
causes or under any and all circum- 
stances,” and no provision is made for 
the reimbursement of men in the service 
whose property has been lost while 
traveling, not on duty, but for their own 
pleasure. 





Twelve thousand members of _ the 
Twenty-seventh Infantry have left 
Vladivostok on the transport Logan and 
are due in San Francisco about October 
27. Those of the A. E. F. who thought 
their ship took a long time in crossing 
the Atlantic will feel better when they 
know that these men left Russia on Sep- 
tember 11. 





Another influence of the waning of 
German kultur has just come from Chile. 
Her army, which has always copied 
closely the methods and uniforms of the 
German army, will now discard the uni- 
form and the spiked helmet. Comment- 
ing on the change a Chilean newspaper 
wisely says, “the famous uniform has 
labelled us as Germans in a time when it 
is not desirable to be so.” 





A girl, Elsie Wilson, was arrested re- 
cently for illegal entry into the United 
States. She had put on a wig and shipped 
aboard the transport Plattsburg ten weeks 
ago as a coal passer. No one suspected 
that she was a girl during the trip. 





Give that twenty-dollar bill a close ex- 
amination before you take it. The 
Treasury Department warns the country 
that a number of counterfeit twenty- 
dollar bills are in circulation. The false 
bill, which is drawn on the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, can easily be 
recognized because it has a black border 
and a black background in Cleveland’s 
picture, and the Treasury numbers of the 
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bills are in black. The genuine bill has 
a border and background of fine cross 
lines and the numbers are in blue. 





The British Army officer who tarred 
and feathered a Navy rival for his wife’s 
affections has been court-martialed and 
released with a reprimand. The victim 
has resigned from the Navy. 





Don’t be in too much of a hurry to 
lay in a stock of civilian clothes. Lon- 
don tailors who have turned Bolshevik 
are planning to have men revert to the 
fashions of a century ago, and parade 
around in plum-colored coat and breeches, 
long black hose and black pumps with 








Miss Harriette Baldwin, Smith 
College Senior, was acclaimed by 
press representatives the prettiest 
of the feminine war workers in the 
First Division parade in New York. 











silver buckles, golden-felt hat and cane. 
The colors of evening clothes will vary 
from scarlet to royal blue. Was it for 
this we fought the war? 





The world’s record was attained by 
Roland Rohlfs late in September when 
he flew a triplane to the height of 34,610 
feet. It was cool up there—forty-three 
degrees below zero. 





Motor-car thieves in Massachusetts 
will find hard sledding in the future. The 
State has adopted a law requiring every 
automobile owner to keep the Govern- 
ment supplied with an up-to-date record 
of the Bertillon measurements of his car. 
Identification points will be listed in such 
minuteness that nothing but the com- 
plete rebuilding of a car will deceive the 
police. 





Geologists have now discovered that 
bacteria are responsible for the forma- 
tion of large beds of iron ore. These 
animals carry the ore around with them 
and deposit it when they happen to think 
of it. No bacteria have yet been dis- 
covered that could handle over half a 
ton. They will be used to replace the 
steel strikers, perhaps. 


In the hospital for the insane at Balti- 
more is a young aviator who returned one 
day from flying his plane in France, hope- 
lessly insane. He was normal when he 
went up, but ever since he has been over- 
whelmed by a constant fear of falling. 





Federal warrants were issued in Sep- 
tember for the arrest of Emma Goldman 
and Alexander Berkman, the two anar- 
chists, who are going to be deported. The 
Government knew just where to look for 
them and found them without trouble. 
They are both serving jail sentences for 
obstructing the draft. One may feel 
justified wonder at their anger on being 
given a free ride away from the country 
which they so despise. 





The giant German liner /mperator has 
been allocated by the Allied Council to 
Great Britain, which will put the ship 
in the Southampton-Cherbourg-New York 
service. The /mperator is now at Ho- 
boken being changed from a transport 
into a passenger vessel. 





In connection with newspaper articles 
bearing Berlin date lines which stated 
that the Red Cross would get packages 
of food and clothing into Germany with- 
out duty, Ethan Allen, manager of the 
Atlantic Division of the Red Cross, has 


issued a statement saying in part: “The 
articles also stated that a central or- 
ganization existed in New York for 


despatching gifts to Germany without 
duty. The American Red Cross has no 
knowledge of any such arrangement and 
wishes it made clear that no part of its 
organization is the ‘central organization’ 
referred to.” 





Having secured the autographs of the 
King and Queen of England, Lance Cor- 
poral S. B. Williams, of the A. E. F., has 
a total of over a thousand autographs col- 
lected during the war from famous per- 
sons. 





Forty-seven days was the average life 
of a tank in battle. Half the American 
fleet of tanks was disabled in the first day 
of the Argonne battle. When that fight 
started, the Americans had seventy-six 
tanks, which were eventually reduced to 
twenty-four. 





During October three general hospitals 
will be closed by the Army. They are 
No. 1 at Williamsbridge, No. 4 at Fort 
Porter and No. 8 at Otisville, New York. 





Sergeant W. H. Sandlin, Kentuck’s 
war hero, many times decorated, has en- 
listed in the fight against illiteracy, and 
is starting a speaking tour to establish 
moonlight schools. He wants the moun- 
tain people to have a fair chance for 
proper education. 





“The officer who did not emerge from 
this war with clean hands, an honorable 
man, besmirched the Fatherland, the 
army, the corps of officers and himself,” 
says Ludendorff, reminiscing on the war. 
Which officer does he refer to? 
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Among the Legion’s Local Posts 


One of the largest paid-up membership 
posts of the Legion in the entire country 
is the Broome County Post (N. Y.). State 
Headquarters has received a check for 
the state and national dues for 800 paid- 
up members. 





Two hundred and fifty buildings have 
been turned over to the American Legion 
by the Eastern Department of the Y. M. 
C. A., for use in the Legion’s million- 
member campaign. Other depart- 
ments throughout the country are 
about to take similar steps. The 
buildings will be used for the for- 
mation of local posts 





The city of Watertown recently 
gave a homecoming to the ex- 
service men of Codington County, 
S. D. The American Legion, 
Codington County Post No. 17, 
was given the privileges of con- 
cessions, which resulted in a profit 
of several hundred dollars, as well 
as 122 new members and the pay- 
ment of $250 in dues. No. 17 has 
the largest paid membership to 
date of any post in South Dakota 
and is very active. 





On its invitation to a meeting, 
the Oak Park Post No. 15 an- 
nounced that it had a committee 
investigating the high cost of liv- 
ing to families of service men in 
the community; a medical officer 
and a medical committee which 
render free medical service and 
advice to all ex-service men who 
left the service in a sub-normal 
state of health; and an entertain- 
ment committee which has a num- 
ber of interesting social affairs 
under consideration for the fall 
and winter. 





A complete account of all home- 
stead bills, land plans and farm 
bills now pending consideration 
has been compiled and issued by 
the Douglas County (Omaha) 
Post. The letter explains in con- 
cise fashion the facts of each bill 
and how to go to work to back it 
or oppose it, and will be of great 
service to any soldiers and sailors 
who are puzzled by the variety 
of such propositions now before 
the public. 





Here are some useful membership hints 
from Dubuque (Iowa) Post No. 6. A 
special campaign committee made out an 
application card for 600 returned service 
men on the local Red Cross list and dis- 
tributed them according to location to 
each regular member for canvassing in his 
neighborhood. A tent was put up at a 
busy point in the business district to get 
the men not listed, with a man on duty 
till ten o’clock every night to sign them 
up. 
A big thermometer, constructed to show 





©U nderwood € Underwood 
Decorated—this time with the American Legion 


insignia. The badge was pinned on thousands 


the rise day by day of mercury, labeled 
“100 per cent. Americanism,” registered 
the following in four days with six more 
days to run: 


Membership at opening of drive..... 192 
Registration on first day........... 70 
Registration on second day........ 85 
Registration on third day.......... 100 
Registration on fourth day......... 97 

Total membership. ..........000 544 
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in the big membership drive 


Mrs. Marjory Dominic, of Motor 
Transport Post No. 48, who served two 
years with the French and two with the 
Americans overseas as an X-ray operator 
in the Seventh Field Evacuation Hospital, 
is the first Cleveland woman to enroll in 
the Legion. 

The Legion has never gone on record 
in favor of the Soldiers’ Settlement Bill, 
H. R. 487. In the Congressional Record 





of September 2, page 4917, appeared a 
letter purporting to set forth the attitude 


Lesion Button | 


Here. * 





of the Legion toward this bill. The Joint 
National Executive Committee issued a 
statement of the Legion’s real attitude, 
pointing out that the action of the St. 
Louis caucus approved no specific land 
legislation, but did endorse the efforts 
made for the reclamation of land and did 
urge upon Congress the adoption of broad 
and comprehensive legislation for the 
economic reclamation of all lands sus- 
ceptible of reclamation and production. 





—_—— Alamo Post No. 2, San 
Your «| Antonio, Texas, turned 
ess in excellent results dur- 
ing the September mem- 
bership drive, so much 
so that it claims to be 


| 





pee ed the livest post in Texas 
now. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, 


Post No. 3, with a membership 
of 554 members, the biggest 
number of any Philadelphia post, 
plans a smoker to which the G. 
A. R. and the Spanish War Vet- 
erans will be invited. The post 
was represented at the State 
Convention in Harrisburg (Oc- 
tober 2, 3 and 4) by six dele- 
gates and six alternates. 


Oe ee este ec cae 





A bill has been introduced in 
Congress by Representative J. 
J. Rogers, of Massachusetts, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War 
to loan Army rifles to posts of 
the Legion for use by them in 
connection with the funeral 
ceremonies of deceased sol- 
diers, sailors and marine. 





Arkansas, determined to 
send to Minneapolis the larg- 
est delegation of all, has 
adopted the slogan, “Arkansas is 
leading the South now. Let’s 
keep ahead,” for a vigorous cam- 
paign during the week of the 
September drive. 

Mont., 


The Glendive, Post 
takes first honors of the Legion 
for enterprise. It was this post 
that voted President Wilson a 
member on his way through the 
town on his western tour. The 
President immediately replaced 
the little American flag in his 
buttonhole with the American 
Legion emblem. 


Not only the Iowa State branch but its 
local posts as well set a fast pace for the 
rest of the country. Argonne Post at 
Des Moines had a membership of one 
thousand on September 10 and then 
started a campaign to make it two thou- 
sand before October 1. 





A post of the Legion for doctors of 
Indianapolis and vicinity has been or- 
ganized by Dr. John R. Newcomb and 
Dr. James C. Carter. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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ourselves together for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

“To uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America; 
to maintain law and order; to foster and 
perpetuate a one hundred per cent. 
Americanism; to preserve the memories 
and incidents of our association in the 
Great War; to inculcate a sense of in- 
dividual obligation to the community, 
state and nation; to combat the autoc- 
racy of both the classes and the masses; 
to make right the master of might; to 
promote peace and good will on earth; 
to safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom and 
democracy; to consecrate and sanctify 
our comradeship by our devotion to 
mutual helpfulness.” 

Thus with essential and powerful no- 
bility of phrase the preamble to the tem- 
porary constitution of the American 
Legion proclaims its purpose. The terms 
of this charter are consonant with the 
grandeur of the undertaking; the aims 
are worthy of adoption by a society 
which will comprise almost five million 
active Americans. Yet while the lan- 
guage is certain and clear, upon the spe- 
cific and business mind of the American 
man the necessary generality of this 
preamble leaves an impression of vague- 
ness, of intangibility. , 

Your sound citizen suspects a state- 
ment which is not definite; he wants to 
be shown. “That preamble,” he will tell 
you, “sounds well. But there’s nothing 
to get hold of in it. Unless you seize 
some definite goal, your Legion will fall 
apart, become the prey of pension- 
mongers and politicians, and develop, not 
into the gallant panacea you describe, but 
into a national blight.” During my tenure 
of office at state headquarters this argu- 
ment has been raised almost daily by men 
who come from all parts of the state. 
What is the future of the Legion? What 
actual action, they ask, will the Legion 
be taking two or three years from now? 

To the man who argues against form- 
ing the Legion because it may develop 
into a dangerous political engine, the 
reply is this. In every creation on earth 
there is like potentiality of good and evil. 
To no human eye is it given to look into 
the seeds of time and say which will 
grow well, which wither and die. The 
man who damns an idea because it may 
develop badly lacks both a progressive 
and a Christian spirit. His spirit is 
worse than stagnant; it is uncourageous. 
How in 1917 if we had said: “The Ger- 
mans seem to be doing pretty well. If 
we intervene now, we shall lose many men, 
expend treasures of gold, and in the end 
we may not carry off the victory. Better 
stay at home in such a doubtful circum- 
stance.” We did not say that. There 


“6 | Noe God and country we associate - 
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Visualizing the Legion 


The Hopes and Plans of a Legion Member 
For His Comrades of The American Legion 


By ROBERT CUTLER 


Chairman, Massachusetts Working Com- 
mittee of the American Legion. 


HERE is a duty also in this matter, 
both to our fallen comrades and to 
our country. We shall go on in the old 
way then? We shall neglect those noble 
lives and noble deaths in France? A 
parade, a monument, the sound of music, 
the color of flags, the orator’s voice and 
gesture—that shall be all? We shall 
make no attempt to catch and press for- 
ever into the service of our national life 
the spirit which made our civilian sol- 
diers conquerors for the ideal of right? 
Shall a little stone equal to the lonely 
mother the sacrifice of her son? Shall 
the triumphant tramp of the conquering 
army persuade the widow from her grief? 
We must build upon our shining mem- 
ories of the beloved dead a foundation 
more enduring than granite; I mean that 
we must form an association which shall 
speak with a trumpet voice for the dead, 
which shall become in future years a 
powerful requital of their sacrifice, in- 
itiating, guiding, directing, sane and 
righteous ideas through the channels of 
our public life. We must shape a new 
society worthier than the last, a society 
worthy of a world tried by the greatest 
conflict in history. Here, in America, 
we must do this first, by crystallizing and 
preserving the team play which united our 
fighting forces. This is our solemn duty; 
this is the faith we must not break with 
them that died. 

I cannot tolerate the man who is afraid 
to organize the Legion because it may not 
fulfill its high promise. He is craven, un- 
dutiful; he does not see the forward- 
pointing fingers of the heroic dead. He 
is unwilling to accept the crown they died 
to win. 

2. To the man who asks for tangible 
uses for this crown, who would see the 
Legion in actual action, the reply is this: 
First, we must organize. To be a power, 
we must be powerful. Give us but a 
breathing-spell, through this winter, and 
we shall speak with resonant command. 
Do not force the Legion as an organiza- 
tion. Require the highest services where 
you will of its individual members; but 
realize that it is impossible to associate 
overnight complex millions into an ac- 
tive force. This requires time and more 
time. 


OW as to actualities. Was there ever 

a year more oppressed with prob- 
lems? For one, the very foundation of 
society as the world has known it for a 
dozen centuries is threatened. America 
is at a crisis between her labor and her 
capital. The weal of the people is buf- 
fetted like a boat betwen Scylla_ and 





storm. Capital, organized labor, unions, 
strikes, the paralyzation of industry and 
service—these are fields for its vigorous 
expression; these are basic questions, 
questions too big for politics. Parties 
dare not adopt views on them; their roots 
are fixed too deep in the organic founda- 
tions of the world. But the Legion which 
owns no party and no creed is a society 
constructed for the consideration of basic 
questions. And I believe that its resolves 
upon labor and capital, being the resolves 
of almost five million Americans, can and 
will determine the solution of such ques- 
tions, and that against the solemn opinion 
of the Legion no thinking body of men 
would willingly proceed. 

Another basic question is that of armies 
and armaments. Here again parties are 
reluctant to draw their lines. Yet there 
is no doubt America is eager for a definite 
program. Like a shuttlecock opinion 
tumbles from one leader to another, from 
universal service to the regular army. 
Opinion, like the wary boss, is waiting for 
an expression of national will before de- 
termination. The Legion, through its re- 
solves, is the finest channel for truly na- 
tional expression. 

I can see certain vious heads wag 
doubtfully at this. They scent jingoism. 
They feel sure that any association of ex- 
soldiers, ex-sailors and ex-marines must 
in truly Prussian style saddle the country 
with great armies and eternal training. 
Such good people have the same fear of 
a soldier or a sailor that an old woman 
has of a man under the bed. They know 
the temper of our civilian soldier about 
as well as they know the temper of the 
Iriwaddy woodpecker. They have not 
seen the Yank at work and at play; they 
have not faith. 


HIS non-military aspect of the Le- 
gion is particularly important. Over 
ninety per cent. of the American Legion’s 
members are civilians with citizen minds, 
citizen hearts and citizen ideas. The 
Legion is a citizen society bonded to- 
gether with a finer cement than any other 
citizen society can have. The cement of 
blood and shell fire, of hopeless days in 
open boats, of anguish of body, of scor- 
pion pains, of silence and of sacrifice; 
the cement of union for a great cause. 
The military is but the epidermis which 
covers the great heart within. In it 
there should be no fears. And I do net 
presume to say. that the Legion’s opinion 
of armies and armament will be a mili- 
tary opinion. No one wants that. It 
will be the opinion of a citizen body tied 
together by a sacred thread. Therefore, 
an opinion powerful, strong, decisive. 
Such another problem for the Legion’s 
expression—to show that there are less 
broad fields—would have been and still 
will remain the question of daylight 
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Two traveling sales- 
men were “doing” 
France a few weeks 
ago. In one town 
they had a_ small, 
stuffy room in an old 
hotel. The room 
boasted only one 
window. The first 
night they were try- 
ing to sleep when one remarked that it 
was very. hot. 

“Open a window, then,” suggested the 
other. The hot one felt around in the 
dark till he reached the glass panes, but 
he could not by any means open them. 
Finally, in desperation he grabbed his 
shoe and broke the glass. 

“Ah,” he sighed, “feel that breeze.” 

In the morning 
they found that he 
had smashed a 
bookcase door. 














Pat and Mike 
were _ hurrying 
through No Man’s 
Land when they 
came to a shell 
hole in which lay 
thirty Boches, 
tired out and 
sound asleep. 

“Let’s chuck in 





“The 
and pay for those that are acceptable. 


American Legion Weekly’? will use jokes 
For the 
best received before Friday cach weck, not ea 
ceeding fifty words, five dollars will be paid; 
for the second best, three dollars, for all jokes 
accepted, one dollar, Manuscripts will not be 
This offer is limited to those eligible 
to membership in the Legion, 


returned, 


The prize winners last week were: Raleigh EB. 
Ross, Oak Park, Ill. ; William J. Sharp, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; Charles H. Huggins, Jr., New 
Bedford, Mass.; Richard James, Brooklyn, N, 
Y.; Ed Ward, Salt Lake City, Utah; James L. 
Holmes, Seymour, Conn. ; Al Koshin, Rockaway 
Beach, N. Y.; Claude 8. Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; Stephen A. Smith, Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
W. H. Herring, Jr., Mount Vernon, N. Y.; 
Farnsworth Wright, lul.; James J. 
Connell, Jr., Manchester, N. H.; Maurice H. 
Matzekin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ramsey, 


Chicago, 














a couple of 


bombs,’’ said 
Mike. 

“Divil a_ bit,” 
said Pat. “Let’s 


wake ’em up and 
have a regular 
fight.” 








A night school 
for foreigners has 
been instituted by 
Aberdeen Post of 
the Legion in the 
State of Washing- 
ton. One night 
t h e_ instructor 
asked the foreign- 
ers the meaning 
of “battle.”  Si- 
lence _ reigned. 
“Come,” said the 
instructor, “ “The 
men had a battle’; 
what does that 
mean?” At that 
an Italian jumped 
up shouting, “A 
battle of beer! A 
battle of beer!” 


He was one of 
those fellows that 
thought he would 
not have to do all 
the K. P. work of 
which he had heard 
so much. An experi- 
ence with the ser- 
geant resulted in his 
being on K. P. duty 
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aim” 


for a week. The night of his altercation, 
when he had settled into his bunk, he 
began to talk in his sleep. 


“Who, me!” he muttered. 
I don’t do that; no, indeed. 


Not me! 


“Oh, no. 


Not me!” After a few seconds he began 


again. ‘All right 


lieutenant! 


lieutenant ! 
All right, lieutenant!” 


All right, 
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Suggestion No. 100,001 for stimulating attendance at local post meetings: 


Don’t discourage their habits of taking home a few souvenirs 








Gob: “Man over- 
board! Throw him a 
life preserver!” 

Doughboy: “Who 
is it?” 

Gob: “Lieutenant 








Dlani. 2? 


A little girl, brushing her hair, found 
that it “crackled,” and asked her mother 


why it did, 


“Why, dear, you have electricity in 


your hair,” explained the mother. 


“Tsn’t that funny?” commented the 


Smith: 


Dibbs: 


“Do you 
know that Noah was 
the greatest financier 
that ever lived?” 
“How do 
you make that out?” 
Smith: “He floated 










General Phil 
Sheridan was at 
one time asked at 
what little inci- 
dent did he laugh 
the most. 

“Well,” said he, 
“T do not know, 
but I always laugh 
when I think of 
the Irishman and 
the army mule. 

“T was riding 
down the line one 
day, when I saw 
an Irishman 
mounted ona 
mule which was 
kicking its legs 
rather freely. The 
mule finally got 
its hoof caught in 
the stirrup, when, 
in the excitement, 
the Irishman, glar- 
ing at the animal,. 
remarked: 

“ ‘Well, begorra,,. 
if you're goin’ to 
giton. I’llgit off.’ ” 
Human Life. 





“Help! Help! 
I can’t swim!” 
shouted a German 
whom an Anzac 
had just chased 
into a canal. 

“Well, what’s 
the row?” drawled 
the Anzac, sitting 
down on the bank. 
“You got a darned 
fine change to 
learn, ain’t ya?” 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





Homes Not Charity 


To the Editor: The point to be consid- 
ered in trying to secure homes for ex- 
service men is that from sixty to seventy 
per cent. of the eligibles would be inter- 
ested only in buying homes where they 
are at present living or in the immediate 
vicinity. We (I speak collectively) do 
not want farms only; perhaps five or ten 
per cent. of the ex-service men would 
want farms, which is all that the Mondell 
bill provides for. But what about the 
other ninety-five percent.? Mr. Morgan 
has in his proposition a means of every 
ex-service man securing a home where he 
wants it; and the Government does not 
give him a cent. They loan him the 
money at three and one-half per cent. 
This appeals to many, as we don’t want 
gifts; we want to buy our homes and pay 
for them, but not all have the necessary 
cash first payment required by improve- 
ment companies and building and loan 
associations. Therefore they continue to 


pay rent. 

Let’s get after something to take care 
of the boys in this respect. Not charity. 
We want to give value received for what 
we get. Provide a means whereby the 
honorable discharge is the only qualifica- 
tion for the boys to secure a chance to 
buy a home, where they wish. The bill 
proposed by Mr. Morgan is in line with 
this thought. If some one has a better 
plan, let’s hear it. 

Put the Meuse-Argonne pep into it. 
Talk it over. Inquire about the Morgan 
bill (homes for soldiers). It’s an honor- 
able plan of dollar for dollar and is not 
preying upon public sentiment for gifts or 
charity. We made good in khaki; why 
not a chance to make good in civies? 
Think it over. 

E. R. HARTMAN. 
Weirton, W. Va. 





Welcome in Colombia 


To the Editor: It is very probable that 
American War Veterans at times will 
stray in here and also come in the em- 
ploy of American companies that are now 
interesting themselves in this vast in- 
terior Andean country. 

In this connection, as ex-lieutenant, 
U. S. Coast Guard Service, of eleven 
years, Alaska cruises, and also one time 
American Vice-Consul General here, and 
for six years afterwards clerk of the 
American Legation at Bogota, married 
and settled in this country, Department of 
State Register, 1914-15, biographical rec- 
ord, I beg to offer my services to be of 
help to any American ex-soldier who may 
come to this capital. If there should be 
any interest on the part of your publica- 
tion for articles from here such as would 
relate to the welfare of the ex-soldiers 
who come here, please instruct me. If 
you will kindly send me a specimen copy 
of the WEEKLY it would be highly ap- 
preciated. 


Bogota, Colombia. 


F. L. Rockwoop. 





A Suggestion 

To the Editor: I would suggest to Le- 
gion members something that has been 
very useful to me as an enlisted man in 
the Canadian Army. 

Let each enlisted man have his dis- 
charged papers photographed, reducing 
them to, say, two and and a half by three 
inches, so that he carries a replica with 
him of the original, which may be locked 
up in a safe deposit vault. In this way he 
has a document that will “hold water,” 
and the real paper is safe. 

Bellows Falls, Vt. H. L. N. 





This is a department to which 
readers are invited to offer opin- 
ions, suggestions and informa- 
tion on topics of public interest. 
They are also invited to express 
their opinion of THE AMERICAN 
Lecion WEEKLY itself. If it 
isn’t satisfactory say so—and 
offer some constructive criti- 
cism. Only by knowing the de- 
sires of its readers can the 
weekly fulfill its mission of rep- 
resenting them. Only signed 
communications will be consid- 
ered, but the name will be 
omitted on request. Brevity is 
essential. 











The Whole Family Likes It 


To the Editor: We like THE AMERICAN 
LecIon WEEKLY “bully.” It has what we 
want to see and read in it and it is doing 
what we want to see done. If it can 
continue as it has begun we are sure it 
will be a big success. 

Aside from the many articles of great 
interest to all service men, the editorials 
are, as we would have them, clear, out- 
spoken and forceful. On such questions 
as the alien slacker and the profiteers 
there can be no mincing. The sport page 
and the page of jokes both are being 
handled in a very commendable manner. 

No magazine in my house is read so 
thoroughly by the entire family as THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY. 

Harotp K. Davison, 
Commander, Tracy Ross Post. 
Woodsville, N. H. 


**Slavery,’’ Says Reservist 


To the Editor: I have just had ex- 
plained to me a recent order of the War 
Department saying that the Reserve may 
be let out in December. Won’t that be 
nice? After five or six years more or 
less faithful service they will wait until 
winter to let us out. Words fail when I 
try to express my feelings. Helpless- 
ness—slavery—express it as nearly as I 
can. And I am not alone in this. Every 
reserve man feels as I do about it. If 
the Legion has any power at all, please, 
for the sake of the boys and the mothers 
who have not seen their sons for years 
(I was on the Canal Zone for three 
years and could not get a furlough be- 
fore going over), try to do something for 
us. We are put in companies here and 
have to wait our turn for furlough. My 
turn comes sometime in October. 

GeorcE W. CALDWELL. 
Camp Merritt, N. J. 





Great Force for Right 


To the Editor: I am deeply interested 
in the American Legion and hope to see 
it become a great force for righting many 
conditions in this country which are rar, 
far from right or just. 

Paut L. ARMSTRONG. 
New York City. 





Practical Memorials 


To the Editor: As to great war memo- 
rials, let them be works of art but do 
not make them all statues and so-called 
“monuments.” Tell the world we fel- 
lows would like something practical more 
than all else, a service club, a public 
memorial hospital, and the thing for 
which America went to war—better liv- 
ing conditions. 

Harotp ELMER SMITH. 
Hartford, Conn, 





‘“‘Just Mother”’ 

To the Editor: I am very much pleased 
to have the AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
coming to my house and read it diligently. 
We wish you to know that your mothers 
will have their second National Conven- 
tion in Washington, September 29th to 
October 2d, inclusive. This organization 
originated in Indianapolis over two years 
ago and has now become national. I have 
written to Mr. Jones, of Washington, 
D. C., asking that one of our boys be 
placed on our program. We expect a large 
attendance from all over the country. 
Please see that your mother is there. We 
hope to be the same size as the American 
Legion. 

We are for you. Just tell us what you 
want and we will help you get it. We do 
not admit women relatives into our mem- 
bership; we are just mothers. 

AuiceE M. FRENCH, 
National American War Mothers. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Civil Service And Service Men 


Government Gives Veteran Precedence, But 


There are Rocks in the Path to a Federal Job 


ONGRESS has recognized the ser- 

vice record as a priority claim to 

employment. Through legislation, 
the chevron has been made a mark of 
precedence in the Government Civil 
Service. A recent law provides that the 
service men and women who attain grades 
of sixty-five per cent. or better in exam- 
inations are to be placed on the eligible 
lists for positions for which they were 
examined ahead of all others. A grade 
of sixty-five by a veteran is better than 
100 by a stay-at-home. 

The action is not without its weak 
spots, however. Congress found itself 
unable to oust present incumbents from 
their positions, so the priority applies 
only to such openings as develop. The 
department head who refuses to abide by 
the law and discriminates against the 
service man is another stumbling block 
which must be fought through red-tape 
entanglements. 

The most glaring deficiency of the 
measure, however, is the ability of a head 
of a department to humiliate the veteran 
by underpaying him and yet stay within 
the law. One former soldier has called 
the attention of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to the fact that, although he was 
given his former Civil Service position 
and qualified in a higher examination, he 
is being held at his pre-war pay while the 
stenographer who takes his dictation and 
the assistant who files his letters receive 
more money than he. He declares that 
forty-six per cent. of employees of lower 
grade draw salaries larger than his. 

The Commission has pleaded lack of 
jurisdiction in such cases, and declares 
them to be up to the heads of various de- 


partments, but in the final analysis it 
may be classed as an oversight in the 
bill. Fair and square interpretation of 
the measure would correct the evil, how- 
ever. And the American Legion is going 
to see if this can be done henceforth— 
and if not, why not. 

The advantage of the veteran having 
been established, the way to the Civil 
Service position lies through the exam- 
ination. The first step is to learn the 
dates of prospective examinations through 
any postmaster or by communication with 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 


T= taking of the examination does 
not bind one to the acceptance of the 
position. If a service man can make the 
qualifying mark of sixty-five he is placed 
on the eligible list. There may be no 
position open at the time. If, when an 
opening does bob up, the veteran finds the 
place unattractive, or has taken other 
employment, a declination is all that is 
necessary. 

Fear of the examinations probably is 
keeping many a former service man off 
the Civil Service lists. An impression that 
they are unusually rigid seems to prevail. 
The examinations are nothing beyond or- 
dinary human intelligence. A man who 
has been in the service has been exam- 
ined for everything from hangnails to 
hydrophobia, and if he flinches at a civil 
service test he must have been bluffing 
when he advanced toward those German 
seventy-sevens. 

The federal civil service embraces 
thousands of positions. They include 
practically every kind of work; clerks, 


office men, laborers, checkers, store- 
keepers, warehouse men, watchmen, fire- 
men, typists, machinists, painters, printers 
—even farmers. 

Every Government department has a 
civil service registry. At the present time 
the vacancies are rather few, but resig- 
nations, deaths and other changes are pro- 
ducing frequent openings constantly. 

The Quartermaster Corps alone emp!oys 
65,000 civilians. Only a few of the posi- 
tions are held by ex-service men now, a 
condition due to the fact that they were 
all filled when the war demanded it, while 
four million were under arms. The posi- 
tions pay from $900 to $1,800 a year. 
Recently a soldier who had occupied a 
desk in the finance office at army pay of 
$30 a month got his discharge. He re- 
turned the next morning to the same desk 
and drew $100 a month. The quick shift 
was made possible because of a scarcity 
of men at the time. He took the posi- 
tion, as a civilian, temporarily, and quali- 
fied later. Now the situation has changed 
and there are waiting lists. 

Preference is to be given disabled men 
in the filling of positions in the Quarter- 
master Corps. The plans are being 
worked out now. One official of the divi- 
sion who has 8,000 jobs under his juris- 
diction estimates at least 4,000 of them 
can be filled with disabled veterans. 

The corps has a special division look- 
ing after civil positions, a personnel sec- 
tion in charge of Colonel John S. Cham- 
bers, under whom is a service section in 
charge of Captain C. H. Gibbon. The 
address is Q. M. C., Munitions Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Jane Delano Post, of New York, in- 
vites all nurses who served with the 
Army and Navy at home or abroad to 
join its ranks. The organization was 
perfected at a meeting in the New York 
Hospital Alumni Association, 317 West 
45th Street, New York City. 





One of the strongest posts of the 
Legion in the West is the Boulder Post 
No. 10, at Boulder, Colo. 





A committee of Lester S. Wass Post 
No. 3, of Gloucester, Mass., has recom- 
mended to the municipal council the re- 
naming of certain streets in honor of 
men who were killed or died of wounds in 
France. 





Governor Olcott, of Oregon, has given 
the manager of the Union Fishermen’s 
Co-operative Packing Company, of As- 
toria, Ore., an opportunity to explain satis- 
factorily charges preferred against him 
by the American Legion or resign his 
public office. The Legion charged that 
he refused to discharge an “admittedly 
open and disloyal alien.” 





The Oakland California Post of the 
Legion gave Theodore Roosevelt a public 
reception when he arrived to speak for 
the Legion at an Americanism rally in 
the San Francisco Civic Auditorium. 





One of the leaders of the Kelly Ingram 
Post membership drive in Cleveland was 
Miss Della Marie Cooper, assistant sec- 
retary of the post, who is the first woman 
to hold office in a post whose member- 
ship is ninety-nine per cent. men. 





While other posts are boasting of 
prospective club-houses, etc., the Amer- 
ican Legion post at Butte, Mont., gets 
several columns of news and a page of 
photographs of its home which are com- 
pletely furnished and were dedicated to 
the ex-service men on September 18. 


(Continued from Page 23) 


William Bloys Post No. 2, of Tempe, 
Ariz., is not only on a membership drive 
for all the service men in the community, 
but also seeks a home and club rooms for 
the members’ use. 





A team of six girls of the W. C. C. S. 
led the St. Paul, Minn., Post membership 
drive, which necessitated a revision of the 
prize list to include either woman’s or 
man’s suit, shoes and hat. 





The first Arizona Post, Frank Luke, 
Jr., Post, held a successful boxing smoker 
at Phoenix recently which was attended 
by more than 600 of the members and 
their friends. 





The American Legion post at Tampa, 
Fla., has joined the board of trade in a 
request for the transatlantic seaplane 
NC-4 to come to Tampa for the Amer- 
ican Legion celebration on November 11. 





Hamilton County Post (Tenn.) boasts 
of the youngest A. E. F. veteran among 
its members. He is D. B. Dunbar, for- 
merly a private in Co. K, 117th Infantry, 
who, after his return from France, en- 
listed for a year’s border service in the 
regular army. His father applied for 
membership for him. 





All forms of athletics are being en- 
tered into by the Joseph J. Donnellon 
Post of New York City. This growing 
post expects to open its own club house 
in November, when its membership will 
have been increased as a result of a ban- 
quet and dance. 





Post No. 50, in Philadelphia, composed 
principally of yeomanettes and Army 
nurses—654 of them—gave an autumn 
minstrel show and dance in the Navy 
Yard and realized several hundred dollars 
for the post’s treasury. With the men’s 
post, No. 96, they will entertain the crew 
of the Italian battieship Conti de Cavour. 


A purely naval post, as its name indi- 
cates, is the Robley D. Evans Post, the 
oldest one in Washington, D. C. The 
membership of three hundred and fifty 
is growing at the rate of twenty or thirty 
a week. A portrait of Admiral Evans 
was given to the post by his son-in-law 
and daughter, Captain and Mrs. C. C. 
Marsh. 





Leonard Vannell, formerly of the 
Forty-second Division and a member of 
the Elmer J. Noble Post No. 1, Seattle, 
is operating on a vaudeville circuit with a 
troupe of eighteen minstrels, all ex- 
service men. Vannell was twice wounded 
and has a partially paralyzed arm, but 
has chosen to earn his living on the road. 





“We met the Germans half-way,” said 
a member of the Lewiston (Maine) Post 
No. 22 at a recent meeting. “Yes,” re- 
plied another member, “and we _ beat 
them the other half.” When the discus- 
sion of a State Armory for the State 
Guard came up one man argued as fol- 
lows: “Remember, you can make an 
officer in ninety days, but it takes three 
years to make a private.” If that post 
is always so lively it is no surprise that 
the Lewiston Evening Journal has joined 
the list of papers which devote a special 
department to the news of the Legion. 





Thomas Henry Post No. i, Wheeling, 
W. Va., has its officers and men divided 
in these proportions: half of them for- 
mer commissioned men and half former 
enlisted men; half overseas men and half 
home service men; half employers and 
half employees. Every officer is from a 
different branch of the service. 





The Los Angeles membership drive 
netted more than 1,000 members on the 
first day and the local post announced 
it would have no difficulty filling its quota 
of 6,000 for the city. 


Visualizing the Legion 


dent’s veto expressed the will of the 
people? Here we have the two great 
representatives of the people at logger- 
heads. A resolution from 5,000,000 citi- 
zens surely would have been a wise guide 
to decision. 

This then is my view of the Legion 
in action. A citizen society expressing 
concrete opinions on basic questions. The 
mode of national adoption of resolutions 
remains to be worked out at the National 
Convention. A system must be devised 
whereby, through initiative and referen- 
dum to and from the national organiza~ 
tion, each post will be called upon at 
any and all times itself to express its 
will. Such expression must not be left 
tu delegates or yearly conventions. Such 





(Continued from Page 24) 


expression must be continuous and con- 
crete, and must be timed so as to help the 
wise and embarrass and confound the 
wicked politician. Such is one aspect 
of the higher usefulness of the Legion. 


N this connection it is well to remem- 

ber the nature of the Legion. It em- 
braces at once all creeds, all faiths, all 
parties, all-colors, kinds and qualities of 
people. It knows no boss; it seeks no 
selfish gain. How can such an organiza- 
tion become the political plaything of 
a party? It is non-political because it is 
all-political; it is non-partisan because 
it is all-partisan. 

Put it on—this coat of many colors. 


The boys and girls who made it want you 
to wear it for them and for their com- 
rades who died to make its myriad bits 
of fabric. It is a good, warm coat. 
Every separate piece of cloth is sound 
texture, sewed with sacred thread. Per- 
haps the colors at first may clash a little; 
but without the smallest piece the coat 
would not be quite so warm and com- 
forting. It was a hard coat to make; 
there is none other like it in America. 
But it fits you remarkably well, Uncle 
Sam; its plain, durable strength looks as 
if it might protect through many winters. 
And besides it has the peculiarity of be- 
ing too broad in the chest and too long 
in the arm for any one but you. 














The American Legion Weekly wi ill undertake to answer in th is column practical questions asked 
by readers affecting the interes of men who were in the service. Questions will be answered in 
the order of their receipt, saat that prec sense may be given now and then to questions of a wide 


general interest. 


INFORMATION 











Air Service Growth 


To the Editor: What was the status of 
America’s air service in personnel and 
equipment at the start of the war and at 
the finish? H. M. Levison. 
Cairo, Ill. 


When war was declared by the United 
States, the nation had only 55 training 
planes, of which 51 were classified as obso- 
lete and four as obsolescent. At the time 
of the signing of the armistice there were 
740 service planes on the front. The 
Allies furnished us, before the end of hos- 
tilities, 3,800 service planes and there were 
produced in this country up to November 
30, 1918, more than 8,000 training planes 
and 16,000 training engines. The total 
personnel of the Air Service, officers, stu- 
dents and enlisted men, increased from 
1,200 at the outbreak of the war to nearly 
200,000 at the close. 





Disease Death Rate Low 
To the Editor: How does the American 
disease death rate in the recent war com- 
pare with those in other wars in which 
the nation has participated? 
J. McDevirr. 
Lexington, Ky. 


The American disease death rate was 
lower in the world war than in any other 
war in which America ever has partici- 
pated. 





Lapsed Insurance 

To the Editor: Is there any* way for 
me to regain my government insurance 
policy which I have allowed to lapse since 
being discharged from the service? I car- 
ried $10,0CO in the service, but do not 
want that much now. Can I reduce the 
amount if reinstatement is possible? 
Chicago, Jil. Epwarp McIntyre. 


If you have failed to continue your 
monthly premium payments, either while 
in or after leaving the active military or 
naval service, you can start right in with 
the present month, without paying for 
the months during which you have failed 
to pay and in which you have had no 
protection. 

You pay only two months’ premium 
with your application for reinstatement. 
One premium is for the month of grace in 
which your insurance remained in force 
after you dropped it—and in which it 
would have been paid had you died in 
that time. The other premium is for the 
month in which you apply for reinstate- 
ment. Both premiums are based on the 
amount of insurance you reinstate. 

-If you discontinued your insurance 
while still in the service you can also re- 
instate by paying two months’ premium on 
the amount to be reinstated. The only 
condition is that you must be in as good 
health as at date of discharge, and so 
State in your application for reinstate- 
ment. 





The Medal of Honor 


To the Editor: Does General Pershing 
wear the Medal of Honor? 
Bryce TERRELL. 
Richmond, Va. 


General Pershing was recommended for 
the Medal of Honor for gallantry in action 
in the Philippines in 1913, but declined to 
permit his name to be considered. The 
medal is awarded only for a performance 
which goes beyond the call of duty, and 
in declining, General Pershing, then a 
Brigadier General, said his presence in 
the line on the occasion specified was 
“necessary in the performance of his 
duty.” 





Divisions in France 
To the Editor: How many American 
divisions were sent to France in the world 
war? H. T. PHELPs. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Forty-two. 


The Eighth Infantry 


To the Editor: Did the_ Eighth In 
fantry, now in Germany, participate in 
actual fighting in the world war? 

Austin, Tex. Harris K. Byerty. 


The Eighth Infantry arrived in France 
shortly before the armistice was signed 
and was held at Brest until this summer, 
when it was sent into Germany. It never 
reached the line for actual fighting. It 
has been designated the infantry of the 
permanent garrison and probably will be 
in Germany several years. 





Aviation Instruction 

To the Editor: I am very anxious to 
find out the location of the Curtiss School 
of Aviation or some other reputable school 
of aviation, preferably in 
through which I could obtain a civilian 
pilot’s license. I also would like to have 
an idea of the cost of instruction. 
Butte, Mont. D. J. Harris. 


The Curtiss School of Aviation is at 
Roosevelt Field, Long Island. The cost 
is $500 for 500 minutes instruction in the 
air. Usually a student is able to qualify 
for a pilot’s license within that time. 
Additional air instruction is at the rate 
of $1 a minute, and if a student qualifies 
before the 500-minute course is com- 
pleted, a refund is made at the same rate. 





Regarding Engines 

To the Editor: I would like to learn 
the name of the firm or firms which man- 
ufactured the small sectional narrow 
gauge railroads, with portable track and 
gasoline engines, such as we used back of 
the lines in France. 
Augusta, Me. I. S. RANDALL. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 500 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
made the engines described in the letter. 
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Learn to Fill 
BIGGER Shoes! 


O matter what kind of work you are 
doing now aset of these great home 
study books will quickly fit you for a 

bigger and better paying job. We will send 
any set you select for one week’s free ex- 
amination, and if you want to keep them 
you pay only the special reduced price at 
the rate of 50 cents aweek. This is your 
opportunity to make more money—grasp it 

NOW. Use these books and a little spare 
time and LEARN TO FILL BIGGER SHOES. 


Pay-Raising Books 
at Greatly Reduced Prices 


Carpentry gna Contractt 6 vtenes, 3 
pictures. Was Hs.00.: a Now $19.80 
Civil Tn, Nd 9 volumes, 
ictures. OB $45.00..........0.-.00c0ees00 29.80 
Fire vention and Epourance, 4 vol 
es, 600 pictures, .00 15.80 
Electrical ‘Engineering, 3 volumes, 
Aut mobic 7 I. 6 volumes, 2600 a 
a tT le neering, 6 volumes, pai 
pictures. Was $30.00... age iow 19.80 
Machine: Shop ‘Practice, 6 volumes, “2300 pages, 
2500 pictures. Was $30.00... w 19.50 
nee ond & on Engineering, - “volumes, 3300 
ctures. Was $35 Now 
Law ‘and ' Peectien with reading course) 13 wol- 


Ted - eg: —— _ we. 00. vom 
‘elephony an elegrap volumes, 
2000 Was Now 





pages, pictures. 
Santiesee. Heating and Ventilating, 4 wa, 
1454 pages. 1 pictures. as $20. ..Now 
Practical Account ng 4 volumes, 1840 pages, 800 
pictures, etc. 20.00... ..Now 
Drawing, 4 volumes, ists S78 pages, “1000 pictures, blue- 
prints, etc. Was 14.80 


Send No Money 


Shipped for 7 Days’ Trial 


Write the name of the books you want on 
the coupon and mail it today. We will send the 
books at once, express collect, and you can use 

- them’ just as if they were 
your own for a whole 
week. If you decide you 
don’t want to keep them, 
send them back at our 
expense. 


50¢ a Weck 


If you like the books, as 
thousands of other men 
have after croennehon. 
just send us $2.00. You 
can send the balance of 
the special reduced price 
the same way—$2.00 each 
month (50 cents a week). 














Start right now and learn to 

fill bigger shoes. There will 

be a better job looking for 

youif you do. Be ready 
meet it when it comes, 

the coupon now. 


American 
Technical Society 
Dept. X1037, Chicago 


American Technical Society, Dept. X.1037, Chicago, U.$.A. 
Please send me set of 








i for 7 DAYS’ i 
I will examine the == = 
will send $2 within 7 days and 
have paid the special price of $ ...........-..00« 
pd. to kee the pooks I will return them at your ex- 
nd of one ya Title not to pass to me 
] Beil the ‘= is fully paid for 





collect. 
hi ba if s satisfied, 
erongy 8 ach month until i 





] Name 
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Double the Mileage 


At 14 the Cost 


4,000-Mile Guaranteed Tires 
Ser a ricTiresmade doub ~aymew4 









oft aatstaged ett 
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TIRE 
side or clincher, plain 
ire;$1.00 on tubes: b: 

or 8 per cent discount 





40. } 
PRACTICAL TIRE & & RUBBER. COMPANY 
Dept. 200. 3083 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TEN-SHUN to ORDERS 
for WORLD WAR RINGS 





Every 
Buddy 
Should 
Have 
One 





Made for Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry, Engineers, 
Ordnance. Quartermaster, Signal, Medical, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Plain. Sent post paid to any 
address upon receipt of price. 


Sterling Silver $2.50 Each. 10k Gold $10.00 Each 


CHARLES T. CROSSMAN 
85 Park Street, Attleboro, Mass. 








Campaign Ribbons, Badges and Medals 


Attach 

without riexiace metaccic CHEVRONS Sy withou. 
m tm En 24 
a as 

SSPE IIE 
ALL CAMPAIGN COMBINATIONS 
Single Bar 25¢.—Double Bar 50c.—Triple 75e.—Quadruple $1.00 
Victory Medal Bars, 25c. 
Bronze and Silver Stars attached, 10c. each 

Expert Rifleman Badges, 75c. Sharpshooter Badges, 75c. 
13 Main Street EDWARD WVIMNE© Hempstead, L.1., N.Y. 
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Hand Books on Patents, Trade Marks, etc.., 
sent free. Our 74 years of experience, effi- 
cient service, and fair dealing, assure fullest 
value and protection to the applicant. 

THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

should be read by all inventors. 
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FIND YOUR BUDDY 








The Case of Pvt. Sayers 


ISSING: Pvt. Walter A. Sayers, 
Serial No. 2100629, K Com- 
pany, 47th Infantry. 


The case of Private Sayers is a pecu- 
liar one. The day after the armistice his 
father, William Sayers, of McLeansoro, 
Ill., received word from the War De- 
partment that his son had been missing 
in action since August 3. The next offi- 
cial word came on April 13, when the 
Adjutant General reported Private Sayers 
slightly wounded on July 31. On April 
26 the War Risk Insurance Bureau noti- 
fied the father that his son had been 
killed in battle on August 3. On August 
7 the Adjutant General reaffirmed the 
information that Sayers was only slightly 
wounded on July 31, and on September 
6 Mr. Sayers was informed his son had 
returned to the United States with I Com- 
pany, 47th Infantry, on July 16, 1919. 

The last letter Mr. Sayers had from 
his son was dated July 22, 1918, and was 
written shortly before the regiment went 
into action. Comrades of the missing 
man last saw him in action on July 29, 
when they say he was wounded. 

Sayers is described as 6 feet tall, black 
hair and eyes, dark complexion, scar be- 
tween sixth and seventh rib on right side. 
Anyone who has, or thinks he has, any 
information of any kind pertaining to 
this man is asked to notify his father or 
John H. Stelle, secretary, McLeansboro 
Post No. 1, 


McLeansboro, IIl. 





Norman N. Negley 
Last Seen on Leave 
Missing: Norman N. Negley, served 
in France with the 15th and 26th En- 
gineers; went on leave to Aix-les-Bains 
in March, 1919; believed to have been in 
a train wreck about this time. Address: 
Charles S. Shadle, chairman, Allegheny 
County Committee, American Legion, 
431 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Seeks Word of Brother 

Missing: Arthur G. Wiltiams, 27 years 
old, native of Boston. Served in Troop 
I, 4th Cavalry, and Troop H, 5th Cav- 
alry, between 1910 and 1913; re-enlisted 
1913 in 28th Coast Artillery Corps; in 
1917 was in Troop M, Ist Cavalry; on 
February 7, 1917, was ordered to Calex- 
ico, Cal. His relatives have not heard 








from him since. His sister, Mrs. Ethel 


C. Crisp, 16 Hewlett Street, Roslindale, 


Mass., has heard he served in the war, 
but does not know with what organ- 
ization. 





C Company, 135 M. G. Bn. 

Marvin W. Carpenter, care Neville 
Island Storage Plant, Coraopolis, Pa., 
would like to hear from buddies of C 
Company, 135th Machine Gun Battalion. 





Navy Man Missing 
Missing: Gus V. Reeves, discharged 
from the Navy July 20; served on 
U. S. S. Arkansas. Notify father, Isadore 

Reeves. Drexel Avenue, Chicago. 


Clyde C. Shaffer — 

To the Editor: Will you publish the 
following: 

Clyde C. Shaffer, Pittsburgh, write your 
buddy, Bruce, at Lykens, Pa. Have tried 
to locate you, but unable to get your 
address which I lost overseas. Write me. 
Lykens, Pa. Bruce Morris. 


Major R. M. Talbot 


To the Editor: I am taking advantage 
of your offer in “Find Your Buddy.” Can 
any member of the Legion give me the 
present address of Ralston M. Talbot, 
formerly major, 311th Cavalry, Camp 
Funston, Kan., and Major, 13th Ammuni- 
tion Train, Camp Lewis, Was"ington, who 
was discharged in March, 1919? He is 
probably in the state of Washington or 
some place else in the Northwest. 

Wrti1AM A. CROOKSTON. 
State Auditor’s Office, Springfield, JIl. 











Gormanton, Ireland 
To the Editor: I would like very much 
to hear from some of the enlisted men 
that spent any time in a camp at Gor- 
manton, Ireland, before September, 1918. 
I am seeking information relative to 
a matter that greatly interests this Post. 
Harry J. Licurt, 
Treasurer Memphis Post No. 1. 
County Court House, 
County Tax Assessor, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Lost Soldier 


From: Zone Finance Officer. 

To “The American Legion Weekly”: 
1. Will you please publish the follow- 
ing. No trace of this man can be found 
in the regular way, and it is thought that 
your valuable paper will find someone 
who knows about him: 

Can anyone tell me what happened 
to Charles George Miller, Pvt. Co. L, 
101 Inf., 26th Div.? This man went to 
France in June, 1918, and is reported 
missing since Oct. 23, 1918, and was 
last seen at Belliou Bois, N. W. of Ver- 
dun, on that day. Any information will 
be greatly appreciated by Lieut. Col. F. 
P. Holcomb, Q. M. C., Army Building, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Yours, 
F. P. Hotcoms, 
Lieut. Col. Q. M. C. 
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What’s Up in nthe U. S. 


(Continued from Page 


and Russia have been set free to do as 
they like about governing themselves, 
and scores of thousands of men who used 
to earn their pay in American coal mines 
and stockyards, in mills and factories of 
c'l sorts, are getting together what cash 
and belongings they have and are going 
home to he'p set up those new republics 
all over central Europe. That is a strong 
situation, a “bull market” for those who 
work, and many of us feel fairly well 
able to go after what we want. Plenty 
of peop'e are now doing just that. The 
war is partly responsible, for it gives men 
the idea of fighting for what seems right 
to them, for what they think they ought 
to have, and there is room to put that 
notion into action in the field of business 
just as in the field of battle. 


F wealth and Ligh prices are so preva- 

lent, why not get some of them for our 
own—why not get our share or a bit 
better? These are questions asked. And 
the present prosperity works people up 
the more because much of it is so easy 
tc see and is of such direct personal en- 
joyment. It is a poor store nowadays 
that does not show some $15 silk shirts 
in the window. They'd isok well on any 
ex-doughboy! Everybody likes to ride by 
gasoline and the most famous maker of 
automobiles in this country is said to be 
more than 130,000 of ‘em behind on his 
orders. Most women are fairly fond of 
jewelry and the demand is so great that 
experts claim all the current gold output 
is being turned into jewelry because it is 
worth more as jewelry than as money. 
When good things are going most of us 
are going after them. 

The pull of these luxuries, old and new, 
is stronger because of the advertising 
given them by those who have made and 
are now spending the new fortunes. Be- 
tween 1914 and 1916 the incomes of 
$100,000 and more per year, as reported 
for the income tax, increased from 2,348 
to 6,633. There was an increase in num- 
bers for every class of incomes, but the 
biggest percentage of increases was in 
the number of these larger incomes. 
Most of us have heard of the lucky 
strikes made in oil, tungsten and other 
substances which the war suddenly made 
vastly more precious, but the thing to see 
is that the war made things scarcer and 
therefore worth more. 

Those who owned things or could get 
them made at once in large quantities 
became richer. Some of it was profiteer- 
ing but more of it was a terrific upheaval 
in values. Any man who owned a ship or 
a dockyard, for example, got a huge war 
bonus offhand. These newly rich are pay- 
ing taxes that would have driven Car- 
negie and John D. to drink or despera- 
tion in the days when they were making 
money thirty years ago. The new wealth 
also bought Liberty Bonds in large chunks, 
but, nevertheless, it is new wealth and in 
big figures, too. 

In the second place, then, seeing how 
easily it has come to some of us, many 
men are saying and thinking, “Why 
should we work so hard? Why not pull 
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some of the real stuff for ourselves? Why 
not get ours while the getting is good?” 
So this is the age of strikes, twice as | 
many as last year. Pick up a newspaper 
any morning and see how many strikes 
you can read about. Except for the doc- 
tors, teachers and preachers, every sort | 
of worker you ever heard of has struck, 
is striking or is just about to strike. Some 
of these strikes win, some lose; some are 
right, some are wrong. There will be 
fewer of them as the weather turns colder 
and it starts to rain or snow. 

With business falling over itself trying 
to make the big shift from the war basis | 
to the peace basis, with men’s minds 
stirred up by war fever and excited by 
the notion of easy money just around 
the corner, there was bound to be unrest 
and trouble. There has been plenty of 
it and there may be more. “The United | 
States never was just exactly a quiet 
place, for it is a free country, not a rest- 
cure for old maids of both sexes, and the 
majority of us have always felt and tried 
to use its power ever since that well- 
known Declaration of Independence. But | 
strikes build no houses, strfkes move no 
trains, strikes produce no goods. When a 
cop goes on strike and leaves his city to 
the thieves, he may not be a deserter but 
it is hard to see the difference. 

For the next few years, at least, every 
strike makes our country poorer, for it 
means fewer days’ work, scarcer goods 
and higher prices, just exactly as spring | 
frosts mean less fruit. As the war-gas 
cloud passes from our minds this coming 
winter, we'll see that we've all got to get | 
along together and work together if any 
and all of us are to have much of any- 
thing that is really worth a man’s having. | 
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E’D better get at it, too, because, in 

the third place, some of the main | 
lines of work in our country are getting | 
badly behind what we want of them. The 
street railway nickel is just about three 
cents and shrinking. Many cities have 
had to push the fare up to eight and ten 
cents and still do not feel sure of their 
trolley lines. McAdoo’s big increase in 
freight and passenger rates has not put 
the railroads on easy street, either. The 
same thing is true of some other utilities. 
If we want service we’ve got to pay what 
service costs. The strikers see that in 
their own cases and must see it of other 
things also. 

But, fourth and last, it is foolish and 
unfair to look too long merely on the 
seamy side of the fabric. When we say 
that things cost more we mean that the 
world has awakened to its desperate need 
of goods, of production, of days’ work 
by those who know how. That means 
that those who get out the coal, run the 
trains, make the cloth, and so on and so 
on, are more important now, have more 
power now than they ever had before in 
all history. They will use that power 
wisely or they will lose it, for this world 
is ruled in the long run by those who can 
and will make a go of it and by no one else. 
That is what democracy really signifies, 
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So writes an_ enthusiastic, fe 
customer. In like manner testify ove 
100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
Develops erect, graceful figure. 

Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 

Wear It 30 Days Free 
at Our Expense 
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Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
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HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
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“Playing the Game” 


is a fascinating booklet. It tellshowa 
man accumulated $10,000 in ten years on a 
total investment of $3,000, putting in an aver- 
age of $25 monthly. 
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VACATIONS NOW AND THEN 
(Continued from Page 19) 


other side of Brussels.” This was worked 
as long as Belgian Camp was occupied 
by American troops. 


S Barony were the days, indeed. Will | 


they ever come again? 

But one may not dwell too long upon 
the enchanting circumstances of a life 
that reveals a K. P. seated on a G. I. 
can, punctuating his potato peelings with 
a sparkling discourse in the first person 
on last week’s night life scandals at 
Monte Carlo. Or it migit be only an 
appreciation of the bathing costume the 
little girl from the Comedie Francaise 
wore on the beach at Nice—surely nv‘ 
much to speak of. Or yet again what the 
red-haired duchess with the green glass 
earrings at Biarritz had to say about 
American cigarettes. One may not dwell 
too long upon the associations of such 
grand names and gorgeous places when 
the sense of the duty unfulfilled weighs 
upon his mind. 

It is a sin of omission. 

A little earlier in this piece we passed 
irrelevantly over a phase of A. E. F. 
respite from labor, remarking something 
about occasional revels in battered towns 
up near the outfit. That may or may 
not have suggested the towns of Bar-le- 
Duc, Toul, Nancy, Belfort. Yet who 
does not know one, or more, of them? 











side the Riviera they’re not much to look 
upon, but for the real, genuine satisfac- 
tion they supplied the weary soldier who’d 
just come out of the line and was just 
going back i1, and hadn’t seen a bed nor 
had a bath nor a change of clothes for 
a month—what can surpass them? 

In the days to come, when distance and 
the years have lent their enchantment, 
some smashed little provincial capitals in 
eastern France will linger as long and as 
fondly in the recollection as their grander 
and gayer sisters of the south. 


WHAT’S UP IN THE U. S. A.? 


(Continued from Page 31) 


and the world has been made safe 
for it. 

Our country will henceforth be a better 
place for the man who can do real work, 
the man who has found his own best sort 
of job and is making it hum. The man 
who can run a lathe, throw a furrow 
straight, fire an engine, tend a bunch of 
cattle, put one brick on top of another 
and make ’em stick—that man is IT. 
The old premium on white collar jobs is 
gone. What true American will object 
to that? Our country was started to help 
the common man, to give him a chance, 
to make him the unquestioned boss of 
all he can handle in the way of wealth 
and power, and now that the basic eco- 


PROSPECTS AND PITFALLS IN 
LATIN AMERICA 
(Continued from Page 15) 


them highly skilled specialists in chem- 
istry, astronomy and kindred sciences; 
this despite the fact that South America 
can boast universities both older and 
larger than any in this country, such as 
those at Cuzco, Peru, and Buenos Aires. 
But the larger percentage of Indians in 
the population keeps alive a steady need 
for more teachers of all sorts. As with 
us, the pay is small. 


BANES, which must be started in num- 
bers before we can develop a really 
big trade, can be established only with 
capital. In the clerical end of it there is 
no opportunity that is not more available 
here. It is significant of the condition of 
native Colombian banks when the Colom- 
bian Congress, planning how to spend the 
$25,000,000 which they expect from the 
United States, passes a law requiring the 
gold to be kept in British and American 
banks in order that it may be all there 
when wanted. 

Journalism, manufacturing and hotel 
building are possible fields. The latter 
two need capital, and the former calls for 
fluent Spanish. There is certainly room 
in South America for more English pub- 
lications; those that are now running 
have mostly been successful enterprises 
financially. To start a paper, however, 
brings one instantly face to face with the 
need of money; while to go down to work 
on a paper, one should be well acquainted 





pe. | with the Latin-American nations. 


What can be said of opportunities in 
the mining field can aptly be said regard- 
ing all work in South America. The ad- 
venture is likely to make or break the 
adventurer. This does not mean that a 
man either discovers a gold mine or is 
ruined. It means that if he has ability 
and strength of character, he will suc- 
ceed; if he lacks the latter quality, he 
will make an ignominious failure. To 
keep your head and walk straight in a 
bleak, lonely, Chilean nitrate camp, sur- 
rounded by thousands of halfbreeds with 
easy virtues and easier vices requires 
more than the ordinary moral fibre. . It 
has always been so of what may be called 
pioneer lands that the newcomers from 
more advanced countries either thrive or 
perish. It is very true of South America, 
to which the word “pioneer” is applied in 
the industrial sense; and it is especially 
true of those pursuits which take one 
away from the centers of life to the un- 
settled regions where there is no distrac- 
tion except the popular native vices. 





AS for mining itself, the future in it 
is not brilliant for anyone not an 
engineer. At best one may become a 
mine superintendent or manager, but at 
lower wages and with worse living condi- 
tions than here. If you think of being a 
miner, stay here. 

A caution that applies to all lines of 
work in the south is this: Do not go 
down there hoping to pick up a job, but 
get your connections first. Just because 
you have enough cash to keep you a 
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THE PASSING OF THE 
TENDERFOOT 
(Continued from Page 9) 


in return? Scornful disapproval. They 
had had enough of outdoor sleeping, of 
camping and of bacon (more probably of 
canned willie and goldfish). But they 
condescended to look at some photographs 
and listen to some talk about this new 
venture. Then they rather wished to go. 
As soon as the angle of approach was 
changed, the essentially human character- 
istic reasserted itself. One of them did 
go. We took a New York train on Fri- 
day night and on Wednesday morning, 
as we paddled gently round a turn where 
lily-pads covered the surface of an un- 
used river, the guide said, “H-s-s-t. 
Moose.” 


REACHED feverishly for my camera, 

the returned warrior sat quietly be- 
hind me, and the cow moose looked us 
over as we drifted toward her. Before I 
could get my weapon cocked and sighted, 
and before the youngster got his breath, 
Her Majesty felt the call of some pasture 
elsewhere, turned slowly, and wandered 
back into the forest. By that time the 
kid had his voice back, but he used it 
only to say: 

“That’s my first moose.” 

He was just as greatly tickled with that 
as if he had put a big soft-nosed bullet 
through her heart in defiance of the law. 
His happihess and pleasure is typical of 
the North Woods, or of any woods for 
that matter. It is the new experience, the 
sight just around the bend or over the 
next hill, the charm of the uncertain that 
calls us. A certain staid old outdoor 
magazine has a standing rule that no 
manuscript using the words, ‘“God’s Out- 
doors,” shall ever be sent to the printer. 
The explanation is simple: God may have 
made it, but it is man’s outdoors to use 
and enjoy. Who shall say nay if he 
wishes to wander far in search of greener 
pastures? 

The best hunting grounds for the moose 
are in northern Maine, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario. A 
full-grown bull moose is a game animal, 
well worth the hunter’s wary attention, 
weighing as he does over one thousand 
pounds, with an antler spread of five feet 
or more, and having at certain times of 
year a disposition which is a cross between 
an avalanche and buzz-saw. A wounded 
bull moose, charging through the forest, 
needs an additional shot or two, or the 
hunter needs the agility of youth and a 
husky young tree, which is not averse to 
having some total stranger, not particu- 
larly interested in forestry, climb it in a 
hurry. 

“Calling” and “still hunting” are two 
favorite methods of hunting the moose. 
The guide does the ‘ ‘calling,” simulating, 
with a horn-like contrivance made in the 
woods, the voice of the cow moose. This 
method is followed during the mating sea- 
son, from the middle of September to the 
middle of October, and as the sirens with 
their songs lured the heroes of ancient 
lore toward the rocks, so the guide lures 


lakes and the lower ground for the ridges. | 


As a rule, a bull moose feeds “down 
wind,” keeping a sharp lookout in front 
and depending upon his sense of smell to 
protect him from a rear attack. The 
hunter stalks his prey through thick woods, 
proceeding “up wind,” so that his ap- 
proach will not be detected. In winter 
from twenty to forty animals congregate 
in a “yard” on hardwood ridges between 
cedar or spruce swamps through which 
they make beaten tracks. Not a few in- 
cautious and inexperienced hunters have 
been injured by an infuriated bull moose, 
which had been wounded, and charged, 
using both horns and feet in its attack. 


ESS than twenty-four hours before we 
disturbed Madame Moose at her 
morning dip, we sat on the porch of a 
Canadian Forest Station for a mid-day 
snack before taking to the maze of river 
and lake which we followed. While we 
did this, only a quarter of a mile from the 
railroad, a trapper sketched our route for 
us on a soiled piece of paper which he 
had unearthed from the shack. To the 





best of my knowledge and belief, his was | 
the only “map” of the region, and that | 


made up more than half of the pleasure. | 


When the canoe could be forced no 
farther, we had to find a portage. It 
was exploration, if you please, reminiscent 
of the sort that drove our frontiersmen 
ever westward. 

Daniel Boone, for instance, was too 
crowded in the East, so he took up his 
long rifle, called his dog, and started for 
the wilds of Kentucky. He, with Kit 
Carson, Buffalo Bill and scores of others 
un-named, felt the blood call for greener 
pastures than ordinary mortals liked. 
They were sure shots because they had 
to get much food with little ammunition 
and because enemies lurked all about. 
They wore no medals upon their home- 
spuns, but they shot to kill; and they 
killed. Through no fault of theirs, they 


gave us our pre-war fiction that we were | 


the greatest shots on earth. Through such 
as they, and thousands of unworthy suc- 
cessors, game disappeared. They shot be- 
cause of the urge that took them irre- 
sistibly where that was the thing to do. 
Now the tables are turned. Through our 


war necessity we have really become the | 


best shots in the world. 


We go hunt- | 


ing as a means of satisfying the call of | 


the wild. 
It is thought strange by some that men 


who knew the rifle as a weapon of | 


slaughter should still love it. Yet I met 
a soldier in Chicago last winter who has 
been fretting in service for some months 
because he wishes above all to go duck 
hunting with his father in Minnesota. I 
recall a mountain-climbing expedition 
while I was still in service. When we 
first approached running water and heard 
its merry music, it seemed that years 
dropped from me. Instead of mere 
months, I felt that I had been years away. 
It is not the rifle as a tool which appeals 
so much as it is that it becomes a servant 
and friend. As a matter of fact, many 
discard it and still go. Enos A. Mills in 
his new book “The Grizzly” tells of hunt- 
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When you see red blood escap- 
ing you know that your vitality is 
escaping with it, and you promptly 
stop the flow. 

Millions of people live on, indiffer- 
ent to the loss of 
vital power even 
more serious 
than the loss of 
blood—the loss of 
NERVE FORCE. 


Wonderful Book 
on the Nerves 


Paul von Boeckmann, the 
noted Nerve Culturist, has 
written a remarkable book 
which explains the Laws of 
Nerve Force, and _ teaches 
in the simplest language 
How to Soothe, Calm, 
and Care for the Nerves. 
It is the result of over 
20 years’ study of 
nervous people. 

Send for this book 
. TODAY 












If after read- 
ing this book 
youdonot agree 
that it teaches 
the greatest les- 





What Readers Say: 


“ ave gained 12 pounds 

YL. saaesr be book, son on Health and Mental Ef- 

and L feel so energetic,” | ficiency you have ever had, 
“Your book did more for return it, and your money 

me for indigestion than will be refunded at once— 

two courses in dieting.’ plus the outlay in postage 


you may have incurred. 

A keen and highly organ- 
ized nervous system is the 
most precious gift of Nature. 


“Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully 
I am sleeping so weil and 
in the morning I feel so 


” 
oon die aheen te To be dull nerved means to 
your book on relaxation be dull brained, insensible 
and calming of nerves] to the higher things in life— 
has cleuvedt my brain Ambition, Moral Courage, 
before I was hulf dizzy} Love and Mental Force. 
all the time. Therefore care for your 
A prominent lawyer in] gerves. 
Pre agen ones 

our bov Savec me 
from a nervous collapse Price of pate 
such as I had three years is onl y Cc 


ago. I now sleep sound- 
ly and am gaining weight. 

I can again do a real day's 

work.’ 


Bound handsomely in Cloth, 50c 
(Coin or Stamrs) Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 
Studio 440 110 West 40th St., New York City 


Deafness 

















Wilson Seesaeetentinien Ear Drums 
“*Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what 3 ing or 
defective in the natural ear drums. simple 

which the wearer easily fits into © the ea 

Whe easy for on eb page FREE book on DEAR 

rite r our e n . 
giving you full pod bes and testimonials. 


c 
eae 





WILSON EAR DRUM CO ted 
222 We Sather Brae Oy OISVILLE KY, 





Send You a Lachnite 
DON Teeng.s penny. Jat end your name and sar: 


."" We will send it XT Saane ete ben 
J epmaen merely devoait 4 6 witht postmen Sop wear al 
Heepered Deere e 
be ony rid bu cng iiecingns eborevontoce 
Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av. -Devt 6687 Chtecage 








PROSPECTS AND PITFALLS IN 
LATIN AMERICA 
(Continued from Page 32) 


look over the ground. For one reason, it 
is harder for the man who does this to 
get a job, because he is classed by the 
employers as a beach-comber, and the 
employers will drive a hard bargain with 
any such men who come seeking work. 
They know that the beach-combers will 
eventually be compelled either to accept 
their terms or to go back home. 

Moreover, it is a pitiful crowd of men, 
the “past and futures,” composed of those 
who have just arrived and are lost in the 
new world, and of those who have suc- 
cumbed to loose living and are waiting a 
chance to beg or steal a passage back 
home. It is a common thing for big 
firms to pay the return voyage of men 
they discharge in South America, rather 
than let them hang on in the backwash 
of the continent. 

Therefore, get your job first. When 
you are tied up with a reliable firm, go 
south and work. The rest depends on 
you. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 
(Continued from Page 26) 


Urges Waste Saving 
To the Editor: Having received several 
copies of THE AMERICAN LEGION 


WEEKLY, I certainly wish to express my 
appreciation of having the Lonor of being 
a member of such an organization as 
“The American Legion” and a subscriber 
to its weekly. 

As a small suggestion of great im- 
portance, I would like to see appear in its 
columns a talk on “Saving Waste Ma- 
terials.” Since my return home from 
overseas’ duty, I have engaged in the 
waste-saving business and have adopted as 
a policy the employment of ex-soldiers, 
along with the idea of being a small in- 
strument in the reconstruction of business 
and helping to reduce the high cost of 
living with which we are being confronted 
daily. 


Norristown, Pa. C.H. STEPHENSON. 





Praise Not Flattery 
To the Editor: 


When I saw it on a subway news- 


quality. 
for the first 


stand yesterday I realized, 


: time, the significance of the Legion, and 


have decided to make application for ad- 
mission to the local post. Kindly do not 
consider the foregoing as exaggerated in 
any way, for I really mean it. 

Your magazine has a future of great 
promise in store for it. 
Rockaway Beach,N. Y. At KesuHn. 





“Our”’ is Right 


To the Editor: I have received three 
copies of your, or I might say, our, sporty 
little weekly, and I have enjoyed them 
very much. Best wishes for the future of 
our paper, and may it continue as lively 
and grow in size as it grows older. 

Grant W. WHEATON. 
Galveston, Texas. 


Allow me to congratu- 
late you on your clever little publication. | 
May its success be in accord with its | 











THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 








A Boost from Within 


To the Editor: As a former A. E. F. 
man and as a fellow-member of the news- 
paper fraternity, allow me to congratulate 
you upon the able manner in which THE 
AmERICAN Lecion WEEKLY is being 
edited. I wis’: you continued success in 
the publication of the paper as one inde- 
pendent of all interests except those of the 
soldier. 

ALBERT L. Lockwoop. 
Washington, D. C. 





Would Eradicate Radicals 


To the Editor: I am receiving my copy 
of THe AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY and 
certainly find it interesting in every page. 
There are so many opportunities for the 
Legion that to attempt any enumeration 
would be superficial. 

The Legion is in a position to carry 
America through a storm which seems to 
be nearing, and I have no doubt that 
American sense and determination event- 
ually will eradicate the radical element 
which now seems desirous of ruining our 
country. 

With an organization such as the Legion 
we should get together and, with the 
proper kind of work, certainly it is bound 
to be a great instrument for universal 
rood. 


Vellsbury, W.Va. Geo. S. LAvomore. 


THE PASSING OF THE 
TENDERFOOT} 
(Continued from Page 33) 


sorts is that a gun is the least valuable 
thing when one goes hunting. The camera 
is just as exciting and calls for more re- 
sourcefulness. 

Through generations the woods have 
taught men to be men. Kipling, Service 
and London have sung the joys of fellow- 
ship on the trail. The trail and the 

“bush” have stood through the years for 
upstanding, fearless, honest men. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that men who 
have learned those things elsewhere should 
turn instinctively to the woods for ex- 
pression. We shall find our true fellow- 
ships there. 








Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliances the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air tm Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co, 396 B State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


‘‘THE CALL OF THE HEN”’ 
The Great Hogan System Book. Best scientific book on 
Poultry Raising, $2.00. Book and a, one year, 
Gibson Rabbit Book—Paper, $1.00—Cloth, $1.50. 
FREE!—Sample of Paper and Book List—FREE! 


Our Own Rabbit Book, 25c. 
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g an’ investment service ‘national in 
scope, beving offices im six prominent cities 


dnd an extensive Wire system reaching other 
important points . in the: United States and Canada, 


Our Statistical Departtent is constantiy collecting, 
analyzing and. verifying -“comptete daia on Municipal 
and Conparation ear mm all parts of she country, 


Our Bord and Note igerimcies, under the direction 
- of executives of long and successful financial exper- 
ience, and possessed ‘of wide atoeeiats of information, 
offer you expert guidance i in investment matters. and 
immediate comenteaation of your individual problems. 


























VETERAN 
SOLDIERS 
SAILORS MARINES 





NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS 
19 WEST 44%ST. N.Y. 














